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CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 


SECTION I. 


I General division of die following discourse, with regard to 
pagan apd Jewish authors, who mention particulars relating 
to our Suvioui . II Not probable that any such should ho 
mentioned by pagan waters who lived at the same time, from 
the natnie of such tiansuc turns. Til, Especially when re- 
lated by the Jews. IV. And hcaul at a distance by those 
who pietendoil to as gicat miracles of their own. V. Besides 
that, no pagan writers of that ago lived in Judwa oi'iJAMii- 
fines, VI And because many books of that age*kie mil. 
VII An instance of ono lecoul proved to bt*. authentic. 
VIII. A second lecoid of probable, though not undoubted, 
authority. 

THAT I may lay befoi e you a full state of tlie sub- 
ject under out consideration, and methodise the 
Hcvoial particular that I touched upon in discourse 
with you, I shall first take notice of such pagan 
authors as have given their testimony to the history 
of our Saviour ; reduce these authors under their 
respective classes, and show what authority their 
testimonies cany with them. Secondly, I shall take 
notice of Jewish authors in the same light®. 

* The author did not live to wule tills second part. 

VOTj. HI. . B 
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II. There are many reasons why you should not 
expect that matters of such a wonderful nature* 
should he taken notice of by those epiinent pagan 
writers who were contemporaries with Jesus Christ, 
or by those who lived before his disciples had per- 
sonally appeared among them, and ascertained the 
report which had gone abroad concerning a life so 
full of miracles. 

Supposing such things had happened at this clay 
in Switzerland, or among the Gilsons, who make a 
greater figure in Europe than Judaea did in the Ro- 
man empire, would they be immediately believed by 
those who live at a great distance from them ? or 
would any certain account of them be transmitted into 
foreign countries within so short a Bpace oMirne as 
that of our Saviour’s public ministry 9 Such kinds of 
news, though never so true, seldom gain credit till 
.some time sifter they are transacted and exposed to 
the examination of the cuiious, who, by laying to- 
gether circumstances, attestations, and characters of 
those who are concerned in them, either receive or 
reject what at first none hut eyewitnesses could ab- 
solutely believe or disbelieve. In a case of this sort, 
it was natural for mon of sense and learning to treat 
the whole account as fabulous, or at farthest to sus- 
pend their belief of it, until all tilings stood together 
in llieir full light. 

III. Besides, the Jews were branded not only for 
superstitions different from nil the religions of the 
pagan world, but in a particular manner ridiculed 
for being a credulous people ; so that whatever re- 
ports of such a nature came out of that country, 
were looked upon as false, frivolous, and improbable. 

IV. Wo may farther observe, that the ordinary 
practice of magic in those times, with the many pre- 
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tended prodigies, divinalions, apparitions, and Jocal 
miracles among the heathens, made them less atten- 
tive to such news from Judaea, till they had tune to 
consider the nature, the occasion, and the end of our 
Saviour’s miracles, and weie awakened by many 
surprising events to allow them any consideration 
at all. 

• V. We are indeed told by St. Matthew, that the 
fame of our Saviour, during his life, went throughout 
all Syria, and that there followed him great multi- 
tudes of people from Galilee, JutLca, Decapohs, 
Idumaea, from heyond Jordan, and from Tyre and 
Sidon. Now had there been any historians of 
those times and places, we might have expected to 
have se€n in them some account of those wonderful 
transactions in J udaia ; but there is not any single 
author extant, in any kind, of that age, in any of 
those countries. 

VI. How many books have perished in which 
possibly there might have been mention of our 
Saviour ? Look among the Romans, how few of their 
writings are come down to our times ? In the space 
of two hundred years from our Saviour’s birth, when 
there was such a multitude of waters in all kinds, 

_how small is the number of authors that have made 
their way to the present age ? 

VII. One authentic record, and that the roost 
authentic heathen record, we are pretty sure is lost. 
I mean the account sent by the governor of Judas, 
under whom our Saviour was judged, condemned, 
and crucified. It was the custom in the Roman 
empire, as it is to this day in all the governments of 
the world, for the prefects and viceroys of distant 
provinces to transmit to their sovereign a summary 
relation of everything remarkable in their ad mi- 
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lustration. That Pontius Pilate, in his account, 
would have touched on so extraordinary an event in 
Judaea, is not to he doubted ; and that he actually 
did, we learn from Justin Martyr, who lived about 
a hundred years after our Saviour’s death, resided, 
made converts, and suffered martyrdom at Rome, 
where he was engaged with philosophers, and in a 
particular manner noth Creseens the Cynic, who 
could easily have detected, and would not fail to 
have exposed him, had he quoted a record not in 
being, or made any false citation out of it. Would 
the great apologist, have challenged Creseens to dis- 
pute the cause of Christianity with him before the 
Roman senate, had he forged such an evidence ? or 
would Creseens have refused the challenge, could 
he have triumphed over him in the detection of stroll 
a forgery ? To which we must add, that the. Apology, 
which appeals to this record, was presented to a 
learned emperor, and to the whole body of the Ro- 
man senate. This father, in his Apology, speaking of 
the death and suffering of our Saviour, refers the 
emperor for the truth of what he says to the acts of 
Pontius Pilate, which I have here mentioned. Ter- 
tullian, who wrote his Apology about fifty years after' 
Justin, doubtless referred to the same record, when 
lie tells the governor of Rome, that the emperor 
Tiberius, having received an account out of Palestine 
in. Syria of the divine person who had appeared in 
that country, paid him a particular regard, and 
threatened to punish any who should accuse the 
Christians ; nay, that the emperor would have 
adopted him among the deities whom they wor- 
shipped, had not the senate refused to come into his 
proposal. Tertullian, who gives us this history, was 
■ not only one of the most learned men of his age 
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but, wliat adds a greater weight to his authority in 
this case, was eminently skilful and well read in the 
laws of the Roman empire. Nor can it be said, 
that Tertullian grounded his quotation upon the 
authority of Justin Martyr, because we find he mixes 
it with matters of fact which are not related by that 
author. Eusebius mentions the same ancient record; 
but as it was not extant in his time, I shall not in- 
sist upon his authority in this point. If it he ob- 
jected that this particular is not mentioned in any 
Roman historian, I shall use the same argument in 
a parallel case, and see whether it will carry any 
force with it. Ulpian, the great Roman lawyer, 
gathered together all the imperial edicts that had 
been made against the Christians. But did any one 
ever say that there had been no such edicts, because 
they were not mentioned in the histories of those 
emperors ? Besidus, who knows but this circum- 
stance of Tiberius was mentioned in other histoiians 
that have been lost, though not to he found in any 
still extant 1 Has not Suetonius many particulars 
of this emperor omitted by Tacitus, and Herodian 
many that are not so much as hinted at by either f 
As for the spurious acts of Pilate, now extant, we 
know the occasion and time of their writing ; and 
had there not been a true and authentic record 
of this nature, they would never have been forged. 

VIII. The story of Abgarus king of Edessa, re- 
lating to the letter which he sent to our Saviour, 
and to that which he received from him, is a record 
of great authority ; and though 1 will not insist 
upon it, I may venture to say, that had we such an 
evidence for any fact in pagan history, an author 
would be thought very unreasonable who should 
reject it. I believe you will be of my opinion, if 
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you will peruse, with other authors who have ap- 
peared in vindication of these letters as genuine, the 
additional arguments which have been made use of 
by the late famous and learned Dr. Grebe, in the 
second volume of his Spicilegiiun. 
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SECTION II. 


I. What facts in the history of oui Savioup might he taken 
notice of by pagan authois, II. What particular facts aie 
taken notice of. and by what pagan authois. III. How 
Celsus leprcsented our Saviour’s miracles. IV. The same 
lepresentation made of them by other unbelievers, and proved 
umeasonable. V. What facts in oui -Saviour’s history not to 
he expected from pagan writers. 


W E now come to consider what tmdotihted autho- 
rities n#e extant among pagan writers; and here 
we must premise, that some parts of our Saviour’s 
history may be reasonably expected from pagans. 
I mean such parts as might be known to those who 
lived at a distance from Judaea, as well as to those 
who were the followers and eyewitnesses of Christ. 

II. Such particulars are most of these which 
follow, and which are all attested by some one or 
other of those heathen authors, who lived in or near 
the age of our Saviour and his disciples. ft That 
Augustus Gmsar had ordered the whole empire to 
be censed or taxed," which brought our Savioui’s 
reputed parents to Bethlehem : this is mentioned 
by several Roman historians, as Tacitus, Suetonius, 
nnd Dion. “ That a great light, or a new star, ap- 
peared in the east, which directed the wise men to 
our Saviour -,' 1 this is recorded by Clialcidius. “ That 
Herod the king of Palsestine, so often mentioned in 
the Roman history, made a great slaughter of inno- 
cent children,” being so jealous of his successor, that 
he put to death his own sons on that account : this 
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character of liim is given by several historians, and 
this cruel fact mentioned by M aerobics, a heathen 
author, who tells it as a known thing, without any 
mark or doubt upon it. “ That our Saviour had been 
in Egypt this Celsus, though he raises a monstrous 
story upon it, is so far from denying, that he tells 
us our Saviour learned the arts of magic in that 
country. “ That Pontius Pilate was governor • of 
Judma; that our Saviour was brought in judgment 
before him, and by him condemned and crucified:” 
this is recorded by Tacitus. “ That many miraculous 
cures, and works out of the ordinary course of nature, 
were wrought by him this is confessed by J nlian 
the apostate, Porphyry, and Uierocles, all of them 
not only pagans, but professed enemies at?d perse- 
cutors of Christianity. “ That our Saviour foretold 
several things which came to pass according to his 
predictions,-” this was attested by Phlegon in his 
annals, as we are assured by the learned Origen 
against Celsus. “ That at the time when our Saviour 
died, there was a miraculous darkness and a great 
earthquake this is recorded by the same Phlegon 
the Trallian, who was likewise a pagan, and freeman 
to Adrian the emperor. We may hero observe, that 
a native of Trallium, which was not situate at so 
great a distance from Palestine, might very probably 
be informed of such remarkable events as had passed 
among the Jews in the age immediately preceding 
his own times, since several of his countrymen with 
whom he had conversed, might have received a con- 
fused report of our Saviour before his crucifixion, 
and probably lived within the shake of the earth- 
quake, and the shadow of the eclipse, which are re- 
corded by this author. “ That Christ was worshipped 
as a God among the Christians; that they would 
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rather suffer death than blasphemo him ; that they 
received a sacrament, and by it entered into a vovr 
of abstaining front sin and wickedness,” conformable 
to the advice given by St. Paul; “that they had 
private assemblies of worship, and used to join to- 
gether in hymns this is the account which Pliny 
the younger gives of Christianity in his days, about 
seventy years after the death of Christ, and which 
agrees in all its circumstances with the accounts we 
have in holy writ, of the first state of Christianity 
after the crucifixion of our blessed Saviour. “ That 
St. Peter, whose miracles are many of them recorded 
in holy writ, did many wonderful works,” is owned by 
J ulian the apostate, who therefore represents him as 
a great nftgician, and one who had in his possession 
a hook of magical secrets left him by our Saviour. 
“That the devils or evil spirits were subject "jo them,” 
we may learn from Porphyry, who objects to Chris- 
tianity,-bhat, since Jesus had begun to he worshipped, 
iEsculapius and the rest of the gods did no more con- 
verse with men. Nay, Celsus hirastflf affirms the same 
thing in effect, when he says, that the power which 
seemed to reside in Christians, proceeded from the 
use of certain names, and the invocation of certain 
demons. Origen remarks on this passage, that the 
author doubtless hints at those Christians who put 
to flight evil spirits, and healed those who were pos- 
sessed with them ; a fact which had been often seen, 
and which lie himself had seen, as he declares in 
another part of his discourse against Celsus. But at 
the same time he assures us, that this miraculous 
power was exerted by the use of no other name hut 
that of Jesus, to which were added several passages 
in ins history, hut nothing like any invocation to 
demons. 
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III. Celsus was so hard set with Hie report of out 
Saviour’s miracles, and tlie confident attestations 
concerning him, that though he often intimates he 
did not believe them to ho true, yet, knowing ho 
might be silenced in such an answer, provides him- 
self with another retreat, when beaten out of this, 
namely, that our Saviour was a magician. Tims lie 
compares the feeding of so many thousands at 'two 
different times with a few loaves and fishes, to the 
magical feasts of those Egyptian impostors, who 
would present their spectators with visionary enter- 
tainments, that had in them neither substance nor 
reality : which, by the way, is to suppose, that a 
hungry and fainting multitude were filled by an 
apparition, or strengthened and refreshed with 
shadows. Ho knew very well that there were so 
many witnesses and actors, if I may call them such, 
in these two miracles, that it was impossible to re- 
fute such multitudes, who had doubtless sp$>ciently 
spread the fame of them, and was therefore in this 
place forced to rfesort to the other solution, that it 
was done by magic. It was not enough to say, that 
a miracle which appeared to so many thousand eye- 
witnesses was a forgery of Christ’s disciples, and 
therefore, supposing them to be eyewitnesses, he 
endeavours to show how they might be deceived. 

IV. The uncontroverted heathens, who were 
pressed by tlie many authorities that confirmed our 
Saviour’s miracles, as well as tlie unbelieving Jews, 
who had actually seen them, were driven to account 
for them after the same manner : for, to work by 
magic, in the heathen way of speaking, was in the 
language of the Jews to cast out devils by Beelzebub 
the prince of the devils. Our Saviour, who knew 
that unbelievers in all ages would put this perverse 
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interpretation on his miracles, has branded the 
malignity of those men, who, contrary to the dic- 
tates of their own hearts, started such an umeason- 
flble objection, as a blasphemy against the Holy 
Gliost, and declared not only the guilt, but the 
punishment of so black a crime. At the same time 
he condescended to show the vanity and emptiness 
of this objection against his miracles, by represent- 
ing that they evidently < ended to the clestiuction of 
those powers, to whose assistance the enemies of his 
doctrine then ascribed them. An argument which, 
if duly weighed, renders the objection so very 
frivolous and groundless, that we may venture to 
call it even blasphemy against common sense. 
Would l^igic endeavour to draw off the minds of 
men from the worship which was paid to stocks and 
stones, to give them an abhorrence of those evil 
spirits who rejoiced in the most cruel sacrifices, and 
in offerings of the greatest impurity ; and, in short, 
to call u*pon mankind to exert their whole strength 
in the love and adoration of that one being, from 
whom they derived their existence, and on whom 
only they were taught to depend every moment for 
the happiness and continuance of it ? Was it the 
business of magic to humanise our natures with com- 
passion, forgiveness, and all the instances of the 
most extensive charity 1 Would evil spirits contri- 
bute to make men sober, chaste, and, temperate and, 
in a word, to produce that refoimation, which was 
wrought in the moral world by those doctrines of 
our Saviour, that received their sanction from his 
miracles ? Nor is it possible to imagine, that evil 
spirits -would enter into a combination with our 
Savjpur to cut off all their correspondence and inter- 
course with mankind, and to prevent any for the 
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future from addicting themselves to those rites and 
ceremonies, which had done them so much honour. 
We see the early effect which Christianity had on 
the minds of men in this particular, by that number 
of boohs which were filled with the secrets of magic, 
and made a sacrifice to Christianity by tire converts 
mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles. We have 
likewise an eminent instance of the inconsistency of 
our religion with magic, in the history of the famous 
Aquila. This person, who was a kinsman of the 
emperor Trajan, and likewise a man of great learn- 
ing, notwithstanding he had embraced Christianity, 
could not be brought off from the studies of magic, 
by the repeated admonitions of his fellow-Cliristians : 
so that at length they expelled him their ^pciety, as 
rather choosing to lose the reputation of so consider- 
able a proselyte, tlian communicate with one who 
dealt in such dark and infernal practices. Besides, 
we may observe, that all the favowrors of magic 
were the most professed and bitter enemies to the 
Christian religion. Not to mention Simon Magus 
and many otheis, I shall only take notice of those 
two great persecutors of Christianity, the emperors 
Adrian and Julian the apostate, both of them 
initiated in the mysteries of divination, and skilled 
in all tlie depths of magic. I shall only add, that 
evil spirits cannot be supposed to have concurred in 
the establishment of a religion which triumphed 
over them, drove them out of the places they 
possessed, and divested them of their influence on 
mankind : nor would I mention tins particular, 
though it he unanimously reported by all the ancient 
Christian authors, did it not appear, from the autho- 
rities above cited, that this was a fact confessed by 
heathens themselves. 
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V. We now see what a multitude of pagan testi- 
monies may be produced for all those remarkable 
passages which might have been expected from 
them, and indeed of several that, I believe, do more 
than answer your expectation, as they were not sub- 
jects in their own nature so exposed to public noto- 
riety. It cannot be expected they should mention 
particulars which were transacted among the dis- 
ciples only, or among some few even of the disciples 
themselves ; such as the transfiguration, the agony 
in the garden, the appearance of Christ after his 
resurrection, and others of the like nature. It was 
impossible for a heathen author to relate these 
things, because, if he had believed them, he would 
no longer have been a heathen, and by that means 
his testimony would not have been thought of so 
much validity. Besides, Ids very report of facts so 
favourable to Christianity would have prompted men 
to say that lie was probably tainted with their doc- 
trine. We have a parallel case in Hecatseus, a 
famous Greek historian, who had several passages in 
his book conformable to the history of the Jewish 
writers, which, when quoted by Josephus as a con- 
firmation of the Jewish history, when his heathen 
adversaries could give no other answer to it, they 
would need suppose that Hecatieus was a. Tew in his 
heart, though they had no other reason for it, buL 
because his history gave greater authority to the 
Jewish than the Egyptian records. 


vox,. III. 


c 
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SECTION III. 


I. Introduction to a second list of pagan aulhois who give tes- 
timony of oui Saviour II. A passage concerning our Saviour 
from a learned Athenian. HI. His convcision from paganism 
to Glmstianity makes lus evidence stronger than if he had 
continued a pagan. IV. Of another Athenian philosopher 
converted to Chiistiamty. V. Why then conversion, instead 
of weakening, stiengthens theii evidence in defence of Chris- 
tianity. VI. Theii belief in our Saviour’s lustoiy founded at 
fiist upon the piinciples of historical faith. VII, Then tes- 
timonies extended to all the paiticulars of our Saviour’s his- 
toiy. VIII, As related by the foui Evangelists. 

TO this list of heathen writers, who inakewxuintion 
of our Saviour, or touch upon any particulars of his 
life, I shall add those authors who were at first hea- 
thens, and afterwards converted to Christianity; upon 
which account, as I shall here show, their testimonies 
are to be looked upon as the more authentic. And 
in this list of evidences, I shall confine myself to 
such learned pagans as came over to Christianity in 
the first three centuries, because those were the 
times in which men had the best means of informing 
themselves of the truth of our Saviour’s history, and 
because among the great number of philosophers 
who came in afterwards, under the reigns of Chris- 
tian. emperors, there might be several who did it 
partly out of worldly motives. 

II. Let us now suppose, that a learned heathen 
writer, who lived within sixty years of our Saviour's 
crucifixion, after having shown that false miracles 
were generally wrought in obscurity, and before few 
or no witnesses, speaking of those which were 
wrought by our Saviour, has the following passage 
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“ But his works were always seen, because they 
were true ; tliey were seen by those who were healed, 
and by those who were raised from the dead. Nay, 
these persons who were thus healed, and raised, were 
seen not only at the time of their being healed, and 
raised, but long afterwards. Nay, they were seen 
not only all tlio while our Saviour was upon earth, 
but survived after his departure out of this world; 
nay, some of them were living in our days.” 

III. I dare say you would look upon this as a 
glorious attestation for the cause of Christianity, 
had it come from the hand of a famous Athenian 
philosopher. These foremenlioned words, however, 
are actually the words of one who lived about sixty 
■years jfter our Saviour’s crucifixion, and was a 
famous philosopher in Athens : but it will be said, 
he was a convert to Christianity. Now consider this 
matter impartially, and see if his testimony is not 
much more valid for that reason. Had he continued 
a pagan philosopher, would not the world have said 
that he was not sincere in what he wrote, or did not 
believe it ; for, if so, would not they have told us he 
would have embraced Christianity? This was in- 
deed the case of this excellent man; he had so 
thoroughly examined the truth of our Saviour’s 
history, and the excellency of that religion which he 
taught, and was so entirely convinced of both, that 
he became a proselyte, and died a martyr. 

IV. Aristides was an Athenian philosopher at the 
same time, famed for his learning and wisdom, but 
converted to Christianity. As it cannot be ques- 
tioned that lie perused and approved the Apology of 
Quadratus, in which is the passage just now cited, 
he joined with him in an Apology of Mb own, to the 
same emperor, on the same subject. This Apology. 
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though now lost, was extant in the time of Ado 
Vinnensis, A. D. 870, and highly esteemed by the 
most learned Athenians, as that author witnesses. 
It must have contained great arguments for the 
truth of our Saviour’s history, because in it he as~ 
aerted the divinity of our Saviour, which could not 
hut engage him in the proof of his miracles. 

V. I do allow that, generally speaking, a man 
is not so acceptable and unquestioned an evidence in 
facts which make for the advancement of his own 
party. But wo must consider that, in the case 
before us, the persons to whom we appeal were of an 
opposite party, till they were persuaded of the trUth 
of those very facts which they report. They hear 
evidence to a history in defence of Christianity, the 
truth of which history was their motive to embrace 
Christianity. They attest facts which they had 
heard while they were yet heuthens ; and had they 
not found reason to believe them, they would still 
have continued heathens, and have made no mention 
of them in their writings. 

VI. When a rnan is horn under Christian parents, 
and trained up in the profession of that religion from 
a child, he generally guides himself by the rules of 
Christian faith, in believing what is delivered by the 
Evangelists; hut the learned pagans of antiquity, 
before they became Christians, were only guided % 
the common rules of historical faith : that is, they 
examined tho nature of the evidence which was to 
he met with in common fume, tradition, anti the 
writings of those persons who related them, together 
with the number, concurrence, veracity, and private 
characters of those persons ; and being convinced 
upon all accounts that they had the same reason to 
believe the history of our Saviour as that of any 
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oilier person, to which they themselves were not 
actually eyewitnesses, they were bound, by all the 
rules of historical faith ancl of right reason, to give 
credit to this history. This they did accordingly, 
and in consequence of it published the same truths 
themselves, suffered many afflictions, and very often 
death itself, in the assertion of them. When I say, 
Ihjit an historical belief of the acts of our Saviour 
induced these learned pagans to embrace his doc- 
trine, 1 do not deny that there were many other 
motives which conduced to it ; or the excellency of 
hid precepts, the fulfilling of prophecies, the miracles 
of his disciples, the irreproachable lives and mag- 
nanimous sufferings of their followers, with other 
considerations of the same nature : hut whatever 
other cdRiteral arguments wrought more or less with 
philosophers of that age, it is certain that a belief in 
the history of our Saviour was one motive with every 
new convert, and that upon which all others turned, 
as being the very basis and foundation of Chris- 
tianity. 

VII. To this I must farther add, that as we have 
already seen many particular facts which are re- 
corded in holy writ, attested by particular pagan 
authors, the testimony of those I am now going to 
produce extends to the whole history of our Saviour, 
ancl to that continued series of actions, which are 
related of him and his disciples in the books of the 
New Testament. 

VIII. Tins evidently appears from their quota- 
tions out of the Evangelists, for the continuation of 
any doctrine or account of our blessed Saviour. 
Nay, a learned mail of our nation, who examined the 
writings of our most ancient Fathers in another view, 
refers to several passages in Irenseus, Tertulhan, 
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Clemens of Alexandria, Origen, and. Cyprian, by 
which he plainly shows, that, each of these early 
writers ascribe to the four Evangelists byname their 
respective histories ; so that there is not the least 
room for doubting of their belief in the history of 
ohr Saviour, as recorded in the Gospels. I shall 
only add, that three of the five Fathers here men- 
tioned, and probably four, were pagans converted. to 
Christianity, as they were all of them very inquisi- 
tive and deep in the knowledge of heathen learning 
and philosophy- 
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SECTION IV. 


1. Cliai actor of the times in which the Christian religion was 
pi opagated j II. And of many who emlnaced it. III. 
Thiuo eminent and eaily instances. IV. Multitudes of 
learned men who cnino over to it. V. Belief m oui Saviour’s 
histoiy, the liist motive to their conveision. VI. The names 
of seveial pagan philosophers who were Christian converts. 


IT happened very providentially to the honour of 
the Christian religion, that it did not take its rise, 
in the dark and illiterate ages of the world, but at a 
time when arts and sciences were at their height, and 
when there were men who made it the business of 
their li’Jes to search after truth, and sift the several 
opinions of philosophers and wise men, concerning 
the duty, the etid, and chief happiness of reasonable 
creatures. 

II. Several of these, therefore, when they had 
informed themselves of our Saviour’s history, and 
examined with unprejudiced minds the doctrines 
and manners of his disciples and followers, were so 
struck and convinced, that they professed them- 
selves of that sect; notwithstanding, by this pro- 
fession in that juncture of time, they hid farewell 
to all the pleasures of this life, renounced all the 
views of ambition, engaged in an uninterrupted 
course of severities, and exposed themselves to public 
hatred and contempt, to sufferings of all kinds, and 
to death itself. 

III. Of this sort we may reckon those three early 
converts to Christianity, who each of them was a 
member of a senate famous for its wisdom and learn- 
ing. Joseph the Arimatheaii was of the Jewish 
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sanhedrim, Dionysius of llie Athenian aroopagus, 
and Flavius Clemons of the Roman senate ; nay, at 
the time of his death, consul of Rome. These three 
were so thoroughly satisfied of the truth of the 
Christian religion, that the first of them, according 
to all the reports of antiquity, died a martyr for it ; 
as did the second, unless we disbelieve Aristide^, 
his fellow-citizen and contemporary ; and the third, 
as we are informed both by Roman and Christian 
authors. 

IV. Among those innumerable multitudes, who 
in most of the known nations of the world came 
over to Christianity at its first appearance, we may 
he sure there were great numbers of wise and 
learned men, beside those whose names are in the 
Christian records, who without doubt tool?' care to 
examine the truth of our Saviour's history, before 
they would leave the religion of their country and of 
their forefathers, for the sake of one that would not 
only cut them off from the allurements of this world, 
but subject them to everything terrible or disagree- 
able in it. Tertullian tells the Roman governors, 
that their corporations, councils, armies, tribes, com- 
panies, the palace, senate, and courts of judicature 
were filled with Christians ; as Arnobius asserts, 
that men of the finest parts and learning, orators, 
grammarians, rhetoricians, lawyers, physicians, philo- 
sophers, despising the sentiments they had been once 
fond of, took up their rest in the Christian religion. 

V. Who can imagine that men of this character 
did not thoroughly inform themselves of the history 
of that Person whose doctrines they embraced? For, 
however consonant to reason his precepts appeared, 
how good soever were the effects which they pro- 
duced iu the world, nothing could have tempted 
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men to acknowledge liim as their God and Saviour, 
but tlicir being firmly persuaded of the miracles lie 
wrought, and the many attestations of his divine 
mission, which were to be met with in the history of 
his life. This was the groundwork of the Christian 
religion ; and if this failed, the whole superstructure 
sunk with it. This point, therefore, of the truth of 
our Saviour’s history, as recorded by the Evangelists, 
is everywhere taken for granted in the writings of 
those, who from pagan philosophers became Chris- 
tian authors, and who, by reason of their conversion, 
are to be looked upon as of the strongest collateral 
testimony for the truth of what is delivered concern- 
ing our Saviour. 

VI. Besides innumerable authors that are lost, 
we have the undoubted names, works, or fragments 
of several pagan philosophers, which show them to 
have been as learned as any unconverted heathen 
authors of the age in which they lived. If we look 
into the greatest nurseries of learning in those ages 
of the world, we find in Athens, Dionysius, Quad- 
ratus, Aristides, Athenagoras ; and in Alexandria, 
Dionysius, Clemens, Aminonius, Arnobius, and Ana- 
tolius, to whom we may add Origen ; for though his 
father was a Christian martyr, he became, without 
all controversy, the most learned and able philoso- 
pher of liis age, by liis education at Alexandria, in 
that famous seminary of arts and sciences. 
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SECTION V. 


I. Tha learned pagans had means and oppoi tunilies ®f inform' 
ing themselves of the tiuth of our Savioui’s history; II. 
From the proceedings. III. The characters, sufferings, IV, 
And miracles of the peisons who published it. V- How 
first these apostles perpetuated theii tiadition, by oidalning 
peisons to succeed them. VI. How their successois in the 
first thiee centuries preserved their tradition. VII. That five 
generations might derive this tradition from Christ, to the end 
of tile thud century. VIII. Four eminent Cluistians that 
delivered it down successively to the year of our Loid 254. 
IX. The faith of the four above-mentioned persons, tile same 
with that of the chinches of the east, of the west, and of 
Egypt. X. Anothei person added to them, who bungs us to 
the year 343, aud that many other lists might be*udded in as 
direct and slioit a succession. XI. Why the tradition of the 
first three centuries more authentic than that of any other 
age, proved from the conversation of the primitive Christians ; 

XII. From the manner of initiating men into their religion ; 

XIII. From the coi respondence between the chinches; 
XIY. From the long lives of sereial of Christ's disciples, of 
which two instances. 

IT now therefore only remains to consider, whether 
these learned men had moans and opportunities of 
informing themselves of the truth of our Saviour’s 
liistory ; for unless this point can be made out, their 
testimonies will appear invalid, and their inquiries 
ineffectual. 

II. As to this point, we must consider, that many 
thousands had seen the transactions of our Saviour 
in Judtea, and that many hundred thousands lmd re- 
ceived an account of them from the mouths of those 
who were actually eyewitnesses. I shall only men- 
tion among these eyewitnesses the twelve apostles. 
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to whom we most add St. Paul, who had a parti- 
cular call to this high office, though many other dis- 
ciples and followers of Christ had also their share iu 
the publishing this wonderful history. We learn 
from the ancient records of Christianity, that many 
of the apostles and disciples made it the express 
business of their lives, travelled into the remotest 
parts of the world, and in all places gathered multi- 
tudes about them, to acquaint them with the history 
and doctrines of their crucified master. And, indeed, 
were all Christian records of these proceedings en- 
tirely lost, as many have been, the effect plainly 
evinces the truth of them ; for how else during the 
apostles’ lives could Christianity have spread itself 
with suclnan amazing progress through the several 
nations of the Roman empire ? How could it lly like 
lightning, and carry conviction with it, from one ond 
of the earth to the other. 

III. Heathens, therefore, of every age, sex, and 
quality, born in the most different climates, and bred 
up under the most different institutions, when they 
saw men of plain sense, without ihe help of learning, 
armed with patience and courage, instead of wealth, 
pomp, or power, expressing in their lives those ex- 
cellent doctrines of moral! Ly, which they taught as 
delivered to them frour our Savjour, averring that 
they had seen his miracles during his life, and con- 
versed with him after his death ; when, I say, they 
saw no suspicion of falsehood, treachery, or worldly 
interest in their behaviour and conversation, and 
that they submitted to the most ignominious and 
cruel deaths, rather than retract their testimony, 
or even be silent in matters which they were to pub- 
lish by their Saviour’s especial command, there ivas 
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no reason to doubt of the veracity of those facts 
which they related, or of the divine mission in which 
they were employed. 

IV. But even these motives to faith in our Sa- 
viour would not have been sufficient to have brought 
about in so few years such an incredible number of 
conversions, had not the apostles been able to exhibit 
still greater proofs of the truths which they taught. 
A few persons of an odious and despised country 
could not have filled the world with believers, had 
they not shown undoubted credentials from the 
divine person who sent them on such a message. 
Accordingly we are assured, that they were invested 
with the power of working miracles, which was the 
most short and the most convincing argument that 
could he produced, and the only one that was adapted 
to the reason of all mankind, to the capacities of the 
wise and ignorant, and could overcome every cavil 
and every prejudice. Who would not believe 'that 
our Saviour healed the sick, and raised the dead, 
when it was published by those who themselves often 
did the same miracles in their presence, and in his 
name 1 Could any reasonable person imagine, that 
God Almighty would arm men with such powers to 
authorize a lie, and establish a religion in the world 
which was displeasing to him, or that evil spirits 
would lend them such an effectual assistance to beat 
down vice and idolatry ? 

V. When tbc apostles lmd formed many assemblies 
in several parts of tlie pagan world, wlio gave credit 
to the glad tidings of the gospel, that, upon their de- 
parture, the memory of what they had related might 
not perish, they appointed, out of these new converts, 
men of the best sense, and of the most unblemished 
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lives, to preside over these several assemblies, and to 
inculcate, without ceasing, what they had heard 
from the mouths of these eyewitnesses. 

VI. Upon the death of any of those substitules 
to the apostles Uljd disciples of Christ, his place was 
filled up with some other person of eminence for his 
piety and learning, and generally a member of the 
same church, who, after his decease, was followed by 
another in the same manner, by which means the 
succession was continued in an uninterrupted line. 
Irenacus informs^ us, that every church preserved 
a catalogue of its bishops in the order that they suc- 
ceeded one another, and, for an example, produces 
a catalogue of those who governed the church of 
Rome in that character, which contains eight or 
nine persons, though but a very small remove from 
the times of the apostles. 

Indeed the lists of bishops, which are come down 
to us in other churches, are generally filled with 
greater numbers than one would expect. But the 
succession was quick in the hist three centuries, 
because the bishop very often ended in the martyr : 
for when a persecution arose in any place, the first 
fury of it fell upon this order of holy men, who 
abundantly testified, by their deaths and sull'erings, 
that they did not undertake these offices out of any 
temporal views, that they were sincere and satisfied 
in the belief of what they taught, and that they 
firmly adhered to what they had received from the 
apostles, as laying down their lives in the same 
hope, and upon the same principles. None can be 
supposed so utterly regardless of their own happi- 
ness as to expire in torment, and hazard their eter- 
nity, to support any fables and inventions of their 
own, or any forgeries of their predecessors who had 
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presided in the same church, and which might have 
been easily detected by the tradition of that particu- 
lar church, as well as by the concurring testimony of 
others. To this purpose, I think it is very remark- 
able, that there was not a single martyr among those 
many heretics, who disagreed with the apostolical 
church, and introduced several wild and absurd 
notions into the doctrines of Christianity. They 
durst not stake their present and future happiness 
on their own chimerical operations, and did not 
only shun persecution, but affirmed, that it was un- 
necessary for their followers to bear their religion 
through such fiery trials. 

VII. We may fairly reckon, that this first age of 
apostles and disciples, with that second generation 
of many who were their immediate converts, ex- 
tended itself to the middle of the second century, 
and that several of the third generation from these 
last mentioned, which was but the fifth from Christ, 
continued to the end of the third century. Did we 
know tiie ages and numbers of the members in every 

P articular church, which was planted by the apostles, 
doubt not but in most of them there might be 
found five persons, who in a continued series would 
reach through these three centuries of years, that 
is, till the 265th from the death of our Saviour. 

VIII. Among the accounts of those very few out 
of innumerable multitudes, who had embraced Chris- 
tianity, I shall single out four persons eminent for 
their lives, their writings, and their sufferings, that 
were successively contemporaries, and bring us down 
as far as to the year of our Lord 254. St. John, 
who was the beloved disciple, and conversed the 
most intimately with our Saviour, lived till A. D. 
100. Polycarp, who was the disciple of St. John, 
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and lmd conversed with others of the apostles 
and disciples of our Lord, lived till A. D. 167, 
though his life was shortened by martyrdom. Ire- 
naeus, who was the disciple of Polycarp, and had 
conversed with many of the immediate disciples of 
the apostles, lived, at the lowest computation of his 
age, till the year 202, when he was likewise cut off 
by martyrdom ; in which year the great Origen was 
appointed regent, of the catechetic school in Alex- 
andria ; and as he was the miracle of that age, for 
industry, learning, and philosophy, he was looked 
upon as the champion of Christianity, till the year 
254, when, if he did not suffer martyrdom, as some 
think he did, he was certainly actuated by the spirit 
of it, as .appears in the whole course of his life and 
writings ; nay, he had often been put to the torture, 
and had undergone trials worse than death. As he 
conversed with the most eminent Christians of his 
time in Egypt and in the east, brought over multi- 
tudes both from heresy and heathenism, and left 
behind him several disciples of great fame and 
learning, there is no question but there were consi- 
derable numbers of those who knew him, and had 
been bis bearers, scholars, or proselytes, that lived to 
the end of the third century, and to the reign of 
Constantine the Great. 

IX. It is evident to those who read the lives 
and writings of Polycarp, Ireneeus, and Origen, that 
these three fathers believed the accounts which are 
given of our Saviour in the four Evangelists, and 
had Undoubted arguments, that not only St. John, 
but many others of our Saviour’s disciples, published 
the same accounts of him. To which we must sub- 
join this farther remark, that what was believed by 
these fathers on this subject, was likewise the belief 
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of tlie main body of Christiana in those successive 
ages when they flourished ; since Polycarp cannot 
hut be looked upon, if we consider the respect that 
was paid him, as the representative of the eastern 
churches in this particular, Irenseus of the western 
upon the same account, and Origen of those esta- 
blished in Egypt. 

X. To these I might add Paul the famous hermit, 
who retired from the Decian persecution five or six 
years before Origen’s death, and lived till the year 
343. I have only discovered one of those channels 
by which the history of our Saviour might he con- 
veyed pure and unadulterated through those several 
ages that produced those pagan philosophers, whose 
testimonies I make use of for the truth of„our Sa- 
viour’s history. Some or other of these philosophers 
came info the Christian faith during its infancy, in 
ttie several periods of these first three centuries, 
when they had such means of informing themselves 
in all the particulars of our Saviour’s history. I 
must farther add, that though I have here only 
chosen this single link of martyrs, I might find out 
others among those names which are still extant, 
that delivered down this account of our Saviour in a 
successive tradition, till the whole Roman empire 
became Christian ; as there is no question but num- 
berless series of witnesses might follow one another 
in tlie same order, and in as short a chain, and that, 
perhaps, in every single church, had the names and 
ages of the most eminent primitive Christians been 
transmitted to us with the like certainty. 

XI. But to give this consideration more force, we 
must take notice, that the tradition of the first ages 
of Christianity had several circumstances peculiar 
to it, which made it more authentic than any other 
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tradition in any other age of the world. The Chris- 
tians, who carried their religion through so many- 
general and particular persecutions, were incessantly 
comforting and supporting one another with the ex- 
ample and history of our Saviour and his apostles. 
It was the subject not only of their solemn assem- 
blies, but of their private visits and conversations. 
“ Our virgins,” says Tatian, who lived in the second 
century, “discourse over their distaffs on divine sub- 
jects.” Indeed, when religion was woven into the 
civil government, and flourished under the protec- 
tion of the emperors, men’s thoughts and discourses 
were, as they are now, full of secular affairs ; hut in 
the first three centuries of Christianity, men, who 
embraced this religion, had given np all their in- 
terests in this world, and lived in a perpetual pre- 
paration for the next, as not knowing how soon they 
might be called to it : so that they had little else to 
talk of but the life and doctrines of that divine per- 
son, which was their hope, their encouragement, and 
their glory. We cannot therefore imagine, that 
there was a single person arrived at any degree of 
age or consideration, who had not heard and repeated 
above a thousand times in bis life, all the particulars 
of our Saviour’s birth, life, death, resurrection, and 
ascension. 

XII. Especially if we consider, that they could 
not then be received as Christians, till they had 
undergone several examinations. Persons of riper 
years, who flocked daily into the church during the 
first three centuries, were obliged to pass through 
many repeated instructions, and give a strict account 
of their proficiency, before they were admitted to 
baptism. And as for those who were born of Chris- 
tian parents, and had been baptised in their infancy, 
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they were, with the like care, prepared and disci- 
plined for confirmation, which they could not arrive 
at, till they were found upon examination to have 
made a sufficient progress in the knowledge of 
Christianity. 

XIII. We must farther observe, that there was 
not only in those times this religious conversation 
among private Christians, but a constant corre- 
spondence between the churches that were esta- 
blished by the apostles or their successors, in the 
several parts of the world. If uny new doctrine was 
started, or any fact reported of our Saviour, a strict 
inquiry was made among the churches, especially 
those planted by the apostles themselves, whether 
they had received any such doctrine, or account of 
our Saviour, from the mouths of the apostles, or the 
tradition of those Christians, who had preceded the 
present members of the churches which were thus 
consulted. By this means, when any novelty was 
published, it was immediately detected and cen- 
sured. 

XIV. St. John, who lived so many years after 
our Saviour, was appealed to in these emergencies as 
the living oracle of the church ; and as his oral testi- 
mony lasted the first century, many have observed 
that, by a particular providence of God, several of 
our Saviour’s disciples, and of the early converts of 
his religion, lived to a very great age, that they 
might personally convey the truth of the gospel to 
those times which were very remote from the first 
publication of it. Of these, besides St. John, we 
have a remarkable instance in Simeon, who was one 
of the seventy sent forth by our Saviour to publish 
the gospel before his crucifixion, and a near kinsman 
of the Lord. This venerable person, who had pro- 
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bably heard with his own oars our Saviour’s prophecy 
of the destruction of Jerusalem, presided over the 
church established in that city, during the time of 
its memorable siege, and drew' his congregation out 
of those dreadful and unparalleled calamities which 
befel his countrymen, by following the advice 
our Saviour had given, when they should see Jeru- 
salem encompassed with armies, and the Roman 
standards, or abomination of desolation, set up. He 
lived till the year of our Lord 107, when lie was 
martyred under the emperor Trajan. 
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SECTION VI. 

I. The tradition of the apostles seemed by othor excellent in- 
stitutions , II. But chiefly by the writings of the Evangelists. 
III. The diligence of the disciples and first Christian con- 
verts, to send abroad these writings. IV. That the written 
account of oui Saviour was the same with that delivered' by 
tradition: V. Pioved from the reception of the gospel by 
those churches which were established befoie it was written, 
VI. From the uniformity of what was believed in the several 
churches. VII. From a remaikahle passage in Irenams. 
VIII. Records which are now lost, of use to the first three 
centuries, for confirming tho history of our Saviour. IX. In 
stances of such lecords. 

THUS far we see how the learned pagans might 
apprise themselves from oral information of the par- 
ticulars of our Saviour’s history. They could hear, 
in every church planted in every distant part of the 
earth, the account which was there received and 
preserved among them, of the history of our Saviour, 
They could learn the names and characters of those 
first missionaries that brought to them these ac- 
counts, and the miracles by which God Almighty 
attested their reports. But the apostles and dis-' 
eiples of Christ, to preserve the history of his life, 
and to secure their accounts of him from error and 
oblivion, did not only set aside certain persons for 
that purpose, as lias been already shown, but appro- 
priated certain days to tbe commemoration of those 
facts which they had related concerning him. The 
first day of the week was, in all its returns, a per- 
petual memorial of his resurrection, as the devotional 
exercises adapted to Friday and Saturday, were to 
denote to all ages that he was crucified on the one of 
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those days, and that lie rested in the grave on the 
other. You may apply the same remark to several 
of the annual festivals instituted by the apostles 
themselves, or, at farthest, by their immediate suc- 
cessors, in memory of the most important particulars 
in our Saviour’s history ; to winch we must add, the 
sacraments instituted by our Lord himself, and many 
of those rites and ceremonies which obtained in the 
most early times of the church. These are to be 
regarded as standing marks of such facts as were 
delivered by those who were eyewitnesses to them, 
and which were contrived with great wisdom to last 
till time should be no more. These, without any 
other means, might have, in some measure, conveyed 
to posterity the memory of several transactions in 
the history of our Saviour, as they were related b)' 
his disciples. At least, the reason of these institu- 
tions, though they might be forgotten, and obscured 
by a long course of years, could not but be very well 
known by those who lived in the first three cen- 
turies, and a means of informing the inquisitive 
pagans in the truth of our Saviour’s history, that 
being the view in which I am to consider them. 

II. But lest such a tradition, though guarded by 
so many expedients, should wear out by the length 
of time, the four Evangelists, within about fifty, or 
as Theodoret affirms, thirty years after our Saviour’s 
death, while the memory of his actions was fresh 
among them, consigned to writing that history, 
which for some years had been published only by 
the mouths of apostles and disciples. The farther 
consideration of these holy penmen will fall under 
another part of this discourse. 

III. It will be sufficient to observe here, that in 
the age which succeeded the apostles, many of their 
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immediate disciples sent, or carried in person, till 
books of the four Evangelists, which had been 
written by apostles, or at least approved by them, to 
most of the churches which they had planted in the 
different parts of the world. This was done with 
so much diligence, that when Pantamus, a man of 
learning and piety, had travelled into India for the 
propagation of Christianity, about the year of Our 
Lord 200, he found among that remote people the 
gospel of St. Matthew, which, upon his return from 
that country, he brought with him to Alexandria- 
This gospel is generally supposed to have been left 
in those parts by St. Bartholomew, the apostle of the 
Indies, who probably carried it with him before the 
writings of the three other Evangelists were pub- 
lished. 

IV. That the history of our Saviour, as recorded 
by the Evangelists, was the same with that which 
had been before delivered by the apostles and dis- 
ciples, will farther appear in the prosecution of this 
discourse, and may be gathered from the following 
considerations. 

V. Had these writings differed from the sermons 
of the first planters of Christianity, either in history 
or doctrine, there is no question but they would 
have been rejected by those churches which they 
had already formed. But so consistent and uniform 
was the relation of the apostles, that these histories 
appeared to be nothing else but their tradition and 
oral attestations made fixt and permanent. Thus 
was the fame of our Saviour, which in so few years 
had gone through the whole earth, confirmed and 
perpetuated by such records as would preserve the 
traditionary account of him to afterages ; and 
rectify it, if at any time, by passing through several 
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generations, it might drop any part that was mate- 
rial, or contract anything that was false or fictitious. 

VI. Accordingly, we find the same Jesus Christ 
who was born of a virgin, who had ivrought many 
miracles in Palestine, who was crucified, rose again, 
and ascended into heaven ; I say, the same Jesus 
Christ had been preached, and was worshipped, in 
Germany, France, Spain, and Great Britain, in 
Parthia, Media, Mesopotamia, Armenia, Phrygia, 
Asia, and Pamphylia, in Italy, Egypt, Afrie, and 
beyond Cyrene, India, and Persia, and, in short, in 
all the islands and provinces that are visited by the 
rising or setting sun : the same account of onr 
Saviour's life and doctrine was delivered by thou- 
sands of preachers, and believed in thousands of 
places, who all, as fast as it could be conveyed to 
them, received the same account in writing from the 
four Evangelists. 

VII. Irenasus, to this purpose, very aptly remarks, 
that those barbarous nations, who in his time were 
not possessed of the written gospels, and had only 
learned the history of our Saviour from those who 
had converted them to Christianity, before the gos- 
pels were written, had among them the same ac- 
counts of our Saviour which are to be met with in 
the four Evangelists. An incontestable proof of the 
harmony and concurrence between the holy Scripture 
and the tradition of the churches in those early 
times of Christianity. 

VIII. Thus we see what opportunities the learned 
and inquisitive heathens had. of informing themselves 
of the truth of our Saviour’s history, during the first 
three centuries, especially as they lay nearer one 
than another to the fountain-head : besides which, 
there were many uncontroverted traditions, records 
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of Christianity, and particular histories, that then 
threw light into these matters, hut are now entirely 
lost, by which, at that time, any appearance of con- 
tradiction, or seeming difficulties in the history of 
the Evangelists, were fully cleared up and ex- 
plained: though we meet with fewer appearances of 
this nature in the history of our Saviour, as related 
hy the four Evangelists, than in the accounts of any 
other person, published by such a number of differ- 
ent historians, who lived at so great a distance from 
the present age. 

IX- Among those records which are lost, and 
were of great use to the primitive Christians, is the 
letter to Tiberius, which I have already mentioned; 
that of Marcus Aurelius, which I shall take notice 
of hereafter ; the writings of Hegisippus, who had 
drawn down the history of Christianity to his own 
time, which was not beyond the middle of the 
second century; the genuine Sibylline oracles, 
which in the first ages of the church were easily 
distinguished from the spurious; the records pie- 
served in particular churches, with many others of 
the same nature. 
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SECTION VII. 


I. The sight of miracles in those ages a farther confirmation of 
pagan phllosapheis in the Christian faith. 11. The oi edi- 
bility of such mnacles. Ill, A particulai instance. IV. 
Marty] dorn, why considered as a standing- mnacle. V. Pri- 
mitive Christians thought many of the maityra weie sup- 
posed by a miraculous power, YI. Proved from the natuie 
of their sufferings. VII. Ilow martyrs farther induced the 
pagans to embrace Christianity. 

There were other means, which I find had it 
great influence on the learned of the first three cen- 
turies, to create and confirm in them the belief of 
our blessed Saviour’s history, which ought not to be 
passed over in silence, 'l'he first was, the oppor- 
tunity they enjoyed of examining those miracles, 
which were on several occasions performed by Chris- 
tians, and appeared in the church, more or less, 
during these first ages of Christianity. These had 
great weight with the men I am now speaking of, 
who, from learned pagans, became fathers of the 
church ; for they frequently boast of them in their 
writings, as attestations given by God himself to the 
truth of their religion. 

II. At the same time that these learned men de- 
clare how disingenuous, base, and wicked it would 
he, how much beneath the dignity of philosophy, 
and contrary to the precepts of Christianity, to utter 
falsehoods or forgeries in the support of a cause, 
though never so just in itself, they confidently assert 
this miraculous power, which then subsisted in the 
church, nay, tell us that they themselves had been 
eyewitnesses of it at several times, and in several 
VOL. III. E 
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instances ; nay, appeal to tlie heathens themselves 
for the truth of several facts they relate ; nay, chal- 
lenge them to he present at their assemblicSj and 
satisfy themselves, if they doubt of it ; nay, we find 
that pagan authors have in some instances confessed 
this miraculous power. 

III. Tlie letter of Marcus Aurelius, whose army 
was preserved by a refreshing shower, at the same 
time that his enemies were discomfited by a storm 
of lightning, and which the heathen historians them- 
selves allow to have been supernatural, and the 
effect of magic : I say, this letter, which ascribed 
this unexpected assistance to the prayers of the 
Christians, who then served in the army, would 
have been thought an unquestionable testimony of 
the miraculous power I am speaking of, had it been 
still preserved. It is sufficient for me in this place 
to take notice, that this was one of those miracles 
which had its influence on the learned converts, 
because it is related by Tertullian, and the very 
letter appealed to. When these learned men saw 
sickness and frenzy cured, the dead raised, the 
oracles put to silence, the demons and evil spirits 
forced to confess themselves no gods, by persons 
who only made use of prayer and adjurations in the 
name of their crucified Saviour; how could they 
doubt of their Saviour’s power on the like occasions, 
as represented to them by the traditions of the 
church, and the writings of the Evangelists ? 

IV. Under this head, I cannot omit that which 
appears to me a standing miracle in the first three 
centuries. I mean that amazing and supernatural 
courage or patience, which was shown by innu- 
merable multitudes of martyrs, in those slow and 
painful torments that were inflicted on them. I 
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cannot conceive a man placed in the burning iron 
choir at Lyons, amid the insults and mockeries of a 
crowded amphitheatre, and still keeping his seat ; or 
stretched upon a grate of iron, over coals of lire, and 
breathing out his soul among the exquisite sufferings 
of such a tedious execution, rather than renounce his 
religion, or blaspheme his Saviour. Such trials 
seem to me above the strength of human nature, 
and able to overbear duty, reason, faith, conviction, 
nay, and the most absolute certainty of a future 
state. Humanity, unassisted in an extraordinary 
manner, must have shaken off the present pressure, 
and have delivered itself out of such a dreadful 
distress, by any means that could have been 
suggested to it. We can easily imagine, that many 
persons, in so good a cause, might have laid down 
their lives at the gibbet, the stake, or the block : 
hut to expire leisurely among the most exquisite 
tortures, when they might come out of them, even 
by a mental reservation, or an hypocrisy which was 
not without a possibility of being followed by re- 
pentance and forgiveness, has something in it so 
far beyond the force and natural strength of mortals, 
that one cannot hut think there was some miraculous 
power to support the sufferer. 

V. We find the chuich of Smyrna, in that ad- 
mirable letter which gives an account of the death 
of Polycarp their beloved bishop, mentioning the 
cruel torments of other early martyrs for Chris- 
tianity, are of opinion, that our Saviour stood by 
them in a vision, and personally conversed with 
them, to give them strength and comfort durin" the 
bitterness of their long-continued agonies j and we 
have the story of a young man, who, having suffered 
many tortures, escaped with life, and told his fellow 
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Christians, tlial the pain of them had been rendered 
tolerable, by the presence of an angel who stood by 
him, and wiped off the tears arid sweat which ran 
down his face whilst ho lay under his sufferings. 
We are assured at least that the first martyr for 
Christianity was encouraged in his last moments, by 
a vision of that divine person for whom he suffered", 
and into whose presence he was then hastening. • 

VI. Let any man calmly lay his hand upon his 
heart, and after reading these terrible conflicts in 
which the ancient martyrs and confessors were 
engaged, when they passed through such new in- 
ventions and varieties of pain, as tired their tor- 
mentors ; and ask himself, however zealous and 
sincere he is in his religion, whether, under such 
acute and lingering tortures, he could still have held 
fast his integrity, and have professed his faith to the 
last, without a supernatural assistance of some kind 
or other. For my part, when I consider that it was 
not an unaccountable obstinacy in a single man, or 
in any particular set of men, in some extraordinary 
juncture; but that there were multitudes of each 
sex, of every age, of different countries and condi- 
tions, who for near throe hundred years together 
made this glorious confession of their faith, in the 
midst of tortures, and in the hour of death ; I must 
conclude, that they were either of another make 
than men are at present, or that they had such 
miraculous supports as were peculiar to tho.se times 
of Christianity, when without them perhaps the very 
name of it might have been extinguished. 

VII. It is certain, that the deaths and sufferings 
of the primitive Christians had a great share in the 
conversion of those learned pagans, who lived in the 
ages of persecution, which, with some intervals and 
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abatements lasted near three hundred years after 
our Saviour. Justin Martyr, Terlullian, Lactan- 
tius, Arnobius, and others, tell us, that this first of 
all alarmed their curiosity, roused their attention, 
and made them seriously inquisitive into the nature 
of that religion, which could endue the mind with 
so much strength, and overcome the fear of death, 
nay, raise an earnest desire of it, though it appeared 
in all its terrors. This they found had not been 
effected by all the doctrines of those philosophers, 
whom they had thoroughly studied, and who had 
been labouring at this great point. The sight of 
these dying and tormented martyrs, engaged them 
to search into the history and doctrines of him for 
whom they suffered. The more they searched, the 
more they were convinced ; till their conviction 
grew so strong, that they themselves embraced the 
•same truths, and either actually laid down their 
lives, or were always in a readiness to do it, rather 
than depart from them. 
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SECTION VIII. 

I. The completion of 0111 Saviour’s prophecies eon in mod pagan*} 
in thfc.ii belief of the gospel. II. Ongen’s observation on 
that of his disciples being brought before kings and governor. 
III. On their being persecuted for their leligion , IV. On 
their preaching the gospel to all nations , V. On the de- 
stiuction of Jeiusalem, and lum of tlie Jewish economy. 
VI, These aiguments strengthened by what has happened 
since Oi igen’s time. 


TlIB second of those extraordinary means, of great 
use to the learned and inquisitive pagans of the 
fust three centuries, for evincing the truth of the 
history of our Saviour, u'as the completion of such 
prophecies as are recorded of him in the Evangelists. 
They could not, indeed, form any arguments from 
what he foretold, and was fulfilled during his life, 
because both the prophecy and the completion were 
over before they were published by the Evangelists ; 
though, as Origen observes, what end could there 
he in forging some of these predictions, as that of 
St. Peter's denying his master, and all his disciples 
forsaking him in the greatest extremity, which re- 
flects so much shame, on the great apostle, and on 
all liis companions? Nothing but a strict adherence 
to truth, and to matters of fact, could have prompted 
the Evangelists to relate a circumstance so disad- 
vantageous to their own reiiutation ; as that father 
has well observed. 

II. But to pursue his reflections on this subject. 
There are predictions of our Saviour recorded by 
the Evangelists, which were not completed till after 
their deaths, and had no likelihood of being so, 
when they were pronounced by our blessed Saviour. 
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Such was that wonderful notice he gave them, that 
■ ‘Ahey should be brought before governors and Icings 
for his sake, for a testimony against them and the 
Gentiles,” Matlli. x. 28. with the other like prophe- 
cies, by which he foretold that his disciples were 
to be persecuted. “ Is there any other doctrine in 
the world,” says this father, “ whose followers are 
punished ? Can the enemies of Christ say, that he 
knew his opinions were false and impious, and that 
therefore he might well conjecture and foretel what 
would bo the treatment of those persons who should 
embrace them ? Supposing his doctrines were really 
such, why should this be the consequence? AVhat 
likelihood that men should he brought before kings 
and governors for opinions and tenets of any kind, 
when this never happened even to the Epicureans, 
who absolutely denied a Providence ; nor to the 
Peripatetics themselves, who laughed at the prayers 
and sacrifices which were made to the Divinity? 
Are there any but the Christians, who, according to 
this prediction of our Saviour, being bi ought before 
kings and governors for his sake, are pressed to 
their latest ga-sp of breath, by their respective 
judges, to renounce Christianity, and to procure 
their liberty and rest, by offering the same sacri- 
fices, and taking the same oaths that others did 
III. Consider the time when our Saviour pro- 
nounced those words, Mattli, x. 32. “Whosoever 
shall confess me before men, him will I confess also 
before my Father which is in heaven : but whosoever 
shall deny me before men, him will I also deny 
before my Father which is in heaven." Had you 
heard him speak after this manner, when as yet his 
disciples were under -no such trials, you would cer- 
tainly have said within yourself, if these speeches of 
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Jesus are true, and if, according to Ins prediction, 
governors and kings undertake to ruin and destroy 
those who shall profess themselves his disciples, we 
will believe, not only that he is a prophet, hut 
that he has received power from God sufficient to 
preserve and propagate his religion ; and that he 
would never talk in such a peremptory and dis- 
couraging manner, were he not assuied that he ivas 
able to subdue the most powerful opposition that 
could be made against the faith and doctrine which 
he taught. 

IV- Who is not struck with admiration, when he 
jepresents to himself our Saviour at that time fore- 
telling, that his gospeL should be preached in all the 
world, for a witness unto all nations, or, as Origen 
(who rather quotes the sense than the words), to 
serve for a conviction to kings and people, when at 
the same time lie finds that his gospel lias accord- 
ingly been preached to Greeks and barbarians, to 
the learned and to the ignorant, and that there is no 
quality or condition of life able to exempt men from 
submitting to the doctrine of Christ. “As for us,” 
says this great author, in another part of his bonk 
against Celsus, “ when we see every day those 
events exactly accomplished which our Saviour fore- 
told at so great a distance : that ^ii3 gospel is 
preached in all the world,’ Mattli, xxiv. 14. * That 
liis disciples go and teach all nations,’ Mattli. xxviii. 
19. 'And that those who have received his doc- 
trine are brought for liis sake before governors, and 
before Icings,’ Mattli. x. 18. we are filled with admira- 
tion, and our faith in him is confirmed more and 
more. What clearer and stronger proofs can Celsus 
ask for the truth of what he spoke ?” 

V. Origen insists likewise with great strength on 
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that wonderful prediction of our Saviour, concerning 
the destruction of Jerusalem,, pronounced at a time, 
as he observes, when there was no likelihood nor 
appearance of it. This has been taken notice of and 
inculcated by so many others, that I shall refer you 
to what this father has said 011 the subject in the 
first hook against Celsus. And as to the accom- 
plishment of this remarkable prophecy, shall only 
observe, that whoever reads the account given us by 
Josephus, without knowing his character, and com- 
pares it with what our Saviour foretold, would 
think the historian had been a Christian, and that 
he had nothing else in view hut to adjust the event 
to the prediction. 

VI. I cannot quit this head without taking 
notice, that Origen would still have triumphed more 
in the foregoing arguments, had he lived an age 
longer, to have seen the Roman emperors, anil all 
their governors and provinces, submitting themselves 
to the Christian religion, and glorying in its profes- 
sion, as so many kings and sovereigns still place 
their relation to Christ at the head of their titles. 

How much greater confirmation of his faith would 
he have received, had he seen our .Saviour’s pro- 
phecy stand good in the destruction of the temple, 
and the dissolution of the Jewish economy, when 
Jews and pagans united all their endeavours under 
Julian the apostate, to baffle and falsify the pre- 
diction? The great preparations that were made 
for rebuilding the temple, with the hurricane, earth- 
quake, and eruptions of fire that destroyed the 
work, and terrified those employed in the attempt 
from proceeding in it, are related by many historians 
of the same age, and the substance of the story 
testified both by pagan and Jewish writers, as 
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Ammianus Marcellinus and Zumatli David. The 
learned Chrysostom, in a sermon against the Jews, 
tells them tliis fact was then fresh in the memories 
even of their young men, that it happened hut 
twenty years ago, and that it was attested by all the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, where they might still see 
the marks of it in the rubbish of that work, from 
which the Jews desisted in so great a fright,- and 
which even Julian had not the courage to carry on. 
This fact, which is in itself so miraculous, and so 
indisputable, brought over many of the Jews to 
Christianity ; and shows us, that after our Saviour’s 
prophecy against it, the temple could not be pre- 
served from the plough passing over it, by all the 
care of Titus, who would fain have prevented its 
destruction ; and that instead of being reedilied by 
Julian, all his endeavours towards it did hut still 
more literally accomplish our Saviour’s prediction, 
that “ not one stone should be left upon another.” 

The ancient Christians were so entirely per- 
suaded of the force of our Saviour’s prophecies, and 
of the punishment which the Jews had drawn upon 
themselves and upon their children, for the treatment 
which the Messiah had received at tlioir hands, that 
they did not doubt but they would always remain an 
abandoned and dispersed people, a hissing and an 
astonishment among the nations, as they are to this 
day. In short, that they had lost their peculiarity 
of being God’s people, which was now transferred to 
the body of Christians, and which preserved the 
church of Christ among all the conflicts, difficulties, 
and persecutions in which it was engaged, as it had 
preserved the Jewish government and economy for 
so many ages, wliijpt it had the same truth and vital 
principle in it, notwithstanding it was so frequently 
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in clanger of being utterly abolished and destroyed. 
Qrigen, in liis fourth booh against Celsus, men- 
tioning their being cast out of Jerusalem, the place 
to which their worship ivas annexed, deprived of 
their temple and sacrifice, their religious rites and 
solemnities, and scattered over the face of the earth, 
ventures to assure them with a face of confidence, 
that -they would never be reestablished, since they 
had committed' that horrid crime against the Saviour 
of the world. This was a hold assertion in the good 
man, who knew how this people had been so won- 
derfully reestablished in former times, when they 
were almost swallowed up, and in the most desperate 
state of desolation, as in their deliverance out of the 
Babylonish captivity, and the oppressions of Antio- 
chus Epiphanes. Nay, he knew that within less 
than a hundred years before his own time, the Jews 
had made such a powerful effort for their reestablish- 
ment under Barcochab, in the reign of Adrian, as 
shook the whole Roman empire. But he founded 
his opinion on a sure word of prophecy, and on the 
punishment they had so justly incurred; and wc 
find, by a long experience of fifteen hundred 
years, that he was not mistaken, nay, that his 
opinion gathers strength daily, since the Jews are 
now at a greater distance from any probability of 
such a reestablishment, than they were when Origen 
wrote. 
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SECTION IX. 

\ 

I. The lives of primitive Christians, another means of bringing 
learned pagans into then religion. II The change and re- 
formation of their manners. III. This looked upon as super- 
natural by the learned pagans; IV. And strengthened the 
accounts given of our Saviour’s life and history. V. The 
Jewish prophecies of our Saviour, an aigument for the 
heathens belief : VI. Puisued : VII. Pursued. 

There was one other means, enjoyed by the learned 
pagans of the first three centuries, for satisfying 
them in the truth of our Saviour’s history, which I 
might have flung under one of the foregoing heads ; 
hut as it is so shining a particular, and does so much 
honour to our religion, 1 shall make a distinct 
article of it, and only consider it with regard to the 
subject I am upon : I mean the lives and manners 
of those holy men, who believed in Christ during 
the first ages of Christianity. I should be thought to 
advance a paradox, should I affirm that there were 
more Christians in the world during those times of 
persecution, than there are at present in these, which 
we call the flourishing times of Christianity. But 
this will he found an indisputable truth, if we form 
our calculation upon the opinions which prevailed in 
those days, that every one who lives in the habitual 
practice of any voluntary sin, actually cuts himself 
off from the benefits and profession of Christianity, 
and, whatever lie may call himself, is in reality no 
Christian, nor ought to he esteemed as such. 

II. In the times we are now surveying, the 
Christian religion showed its full force and efficacy 
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oil tlie minds of men, ant] by many examples demon- 
strated what great and generous souls it was capable 
of producing. It exalted and refined its proselytes 
to a very liigli degree of perfection, and set them far 
above tlie pleasures, and even the pains of this life. 
It strengthened the infirmity, and broke the fierce- 
ness of human nature. It lifted up the minds of the 
ignorant to the knowledge and worship of him that 
made them, and inspired the vicious with a rational 
devotion, a strict purity of heart, and an unbounded 
love to their fellow-creatures. In proportion as it 
spread through the world, it seemed to change man- 
kind into another species of beings. No sooner was 
a convert initiated into it, but by an easy figure he 
became a new man, and both acted and looked upon 
himself as one regenerated and born a second time 
into another state of existence. 

III. It is not my business to be more particular 
in tbe accounts of primitive Christianity, which 
have been exhibited so well by others, but rather to 
observe, that the pagan converts, of whom I am now 
speaking, mention this great reformation of those 
who had been the greatest sinners, with that sudden 
and surprising change which it made in the lives of 
the most profligate, as having something in it 
supernatural, miraculous, and more than human. 
Origen represents this power in the Christian reli- 
gion as no less wonderful than that of curing the 
lame and blind, or cleansing the leper. Many 
others represent it in the same light, and looked 
upon it as an argument that there was a certain 
divinity in that religion, which showed itself in such 
strange and glorious effects. 

IV. This therefore was a great means not only of 

von. nr. f 
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recommending Christianity to honest and learned 
heathens, hut of confirming them in the belief of 
our Saviour's history, when they saw multitudes of 
virtuous men daily forming themselves upon his ex- 
ample, animated by his precepts, and actuated by 
that Spirit which he had promised to send among his 
disciples. 

V. But I find no argument made a stronger im- 
pression on the minds of these eminent pagan con- 
verts, for strengthening their faith in the history of 
our Saviour, than the predictions relating to him in 
those old prophetic writings, which were deposited 
among the hands of the greatest enemies to Chris- 
tianity, and owned by them to have been extant 
many ages before his appearance. The learned 
heathen converts were astonished to see the whole 
history of their Saviour’s life published before he 
was horn, and to find that the Evangelists and Pro- 
phets, in their accounts of the Messiah, differed only 
in point of time, the one foretelling what should 
happen to him, and the other describing those very 
particulars as what had actually happened. This 
our Saviour himself was pleased to make use of as 
the strongest argument of his being the promised 
Messiah, and without it would Hardly have recon- 
ciled his disciples to the ignominy of his death, as in 
that remarkable passage which mentions his con- 
versation with the two disciples, on the day of his 
resurrection, St. Luke, xxiv. 13. to the end. 

VI. The heathen converts, after having' travelled 
through all human learning, and fortified their minds 
with the knowledge of arts and sciences, were parti- 
cularly qualified to examine these prophecies with 
great care and impartiality, and without prejudice or 
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prepossession. If the Jews on the one side put an 
unnatural interpretation on these prophecies, to 
evade the force of them in their controversies with 
the Christians ; or if the Christians on the other 
side overstrained several passages in their applica- 
tions of them, as it often happens among men of the 
best understanding, when their minds are heated 
with any consideration that bears a more than ordi- 
nary weight with it ; the learned heathens may he 
looted upon as neuters in the matter, when all these 
prophecies were new to them, and their education 
had left the interpretation of them free and indif- 
ferent. Besides, these lemned men among the 
primitive Christians lenew how the Jews, who had 
preceded our Saviour, interpreted these predictions, 
and the several marks by which they acknowledged 
the Messiah would be discovered, and how those 
of the Jewish doctors who succeeded him, had 
deviated from the interpretations and doctrines of 
their forefathers, on purpose to stifle their own con- 
viction. 

VII. This set of arguments had therefore an in- 
vincible force with those pagan philosophers who 
became Christians, as we find in most of their 
writings. They could not disbelieve our Saviour’s 
history, which so exactly agreed with everything 
that had been written of him many ages before his 
birth, nor doubt of those circumstances being ful- 
filled in him, which could not he true of any person 
that lived in the world besides himself. This 
wrought the greatest confusion in the unbelieving 
Jews, and the greatest conviction in the Gentiles, 
who everywhere speak with astonishment of these 
truths they met with in this new magazine of 
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learning which was opened to them, and carry tlie 
point so far as to think whatever excellent doctrine 
they had met with among - pagan writers, had been 
stole from their conversation with the Jews, or 
from the perusal of these writings which they had in 
their custody. 



DIALO GUES 

UPON 

THE USEFULNESS OF 

ANCIENT MEDALS. 


EtiPLCIAtLY IN RELATION TO 

TI1E LATIN AND GREEK POETS. 


quomam hacc ratio plerumque videtui 

Tnstior esse, quibus non est tractata, relroque 
Volgus abhoiret ab hac, volui tibi suaviloquenti 
Carmine Picno ratio nem exponere nostram, 

Et quasi Musieo dulci contingeie melle, 

Si tibi forte aninram tali latione tenere. 

Lucueiius, lib. iv. 
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VERSES 


OCCASIONED BY 

MR. ADDISON'S TREATISE ON MEDALS. 


SEE the wild waste of all-devouring years ! 

How Rome her own sad sepulchre appears : 

With nodding arches, brohen temples spread 1 
The very tombs now vanish’d like their dead ! 

Some felt the silent stroke of mould’ring age ; 

Some, hostile fury ; some, religious rage : 

Barbarian blindness, Christian zeal conspire, 

And papal piety, and Gothic fire. 

Perhaps by its own ruins sav’d from flame, 

Some buried marble half preserves a name; 

That name, the learn’d with fierce disputes pursue, 

And give to Titus old Vespasian’s due. 

Ambition sigh’d. She found it vain to trust 
The faithless column, and the crumbling bust; 

Huge moles whose shadow stretch’d from shore to shore. 
Their ruins perish’d, and their place no more 1 
Convinc’d, she now contracts her. vast design; 

And all her triumphs sink into a coin. 

A narrow orb each crowded conquest keeps : 

Beneath her palm here sad .Tudaa weeps; 
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Now scantier limits the proud arch confine, 

And scarce are seen the prostrate Nile and Rhine : 
A small Euphrates through the piece is roll’d ; 

And little eagles wave their wings in gold. 

The medal, faithful to its charge of fame, 
Through climes and ages bears each form and name 
In one short view, subjected to our eye, 

Gods, emp’rors, heroes, sages, beauties lie. 

Witii sharpen’d sight pale antiquaries pore, 

Th’ inscription value, but the rust adore : 

This, the blue varnish, that, the green endears. 

The sacred rust of twice ten hundred years. 

To gain Pescennius one employs his schemes; 

One grasps a Cecrops m ecstatic dreams : 

Poor Vadius, long with learned spleen devour'd, 
Can taste no pleasure since Iris shield was scour’d ; 
And Curio, restless by the fair one’s side. 

Sighs for an Otho, and neglects his bride. 

Theirs is the vanity, the learning thine, 

Touch’d by thy hand, again Rome’s glories shine : 
Her gods, and godlike heroes rise to view, 

And all her faded garlands bloom anew. 

Nor blush, these studies thy regard engage: 

These pleas’d the fathers of poetic rage ; 

The verse and sculpture bore an equal part. 

And art reflected images to art. 

Oh when shall Britain, conscious of her claim, 
Stand emulous of Greek and Roman fame ? 

In living medals see her wars enroll’d, 

And vanquish'd realms supply recording gold 1 
Here, rising bold, the patuot’s honest face ; 

There, warriors frowning in historic brass. 
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Then future ages with delight shall see, 

How Plato’s, Bacon’s, Newton’s looks agree : 

Or in fair series laurel’d bards be shown, 

A Virgil there, and here an Addison. 

Then shall thy Craggs (and let me call him mine) 

On the cast ore, another Pollio, shine ; 

With aspect open shall erect his head, 

And round the orb in lasting notes be read : 

“ Statesman, yet friend to truth 1 in soul sincere, 

“ In action faithful, and in honour clear; 

“ Who broke no promise, serv’d no private end, 

“ Who gain’d no title, and who lost no fiiend, 

“ Ennobled by himself, by all approv'd, 

“ And prais’d, unenvied, by the muse he lov’d.’’ 

A. Pope. 




DIALOGUES 


UPON 

THE USEFULNESS OF 

ANCIENT MEDALS. 


DIALOGUE I. 

OYNTHIO, Eugenius, anil Philander had retired 
together from the town to a country village, thaL 
lies upon the Thames. Their design was to pass 
away the heat of the summer among the fresh 
breezes that rise from the river, and the agreeable 
mixture of shades and fountains, in which the whole 
country naturally abounds. They were all three 
very well versed in the politer parts of learning, 
and had travelled into the most refined nations of 
Europe : so that they were capable of entertaining 
themselves on a thousand different subjects, without 
running into the common topics of defaming public 
parties, or particular persons. As they were inti- 
mate friends they took the freedom to dissent from 
one another in discourse, or upon occasion to speak a 
Latin sentence without fearing the imputation of 
pedantry or ill-breeding. 
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They were one evening taking a walk together in 
the fields, when their discourse accidentally fell 
upon several unprofitable parts of learning. It was 
Cyntliio’s humour to run down everything that was 
rather for ostentation than use. He was still prefer- 
ring good sense to arts and sciences, and often took a 
pleasure to appear ignorant, that he might the better 
turn to ridicule those that valued themselves on 
their books and studies, though at the same time 
one might very well see that he could not have 
attacked many parts of learning so successfully, had 
not he borrowed his assistances from them. After 
having rallied a set or two of virtuosos, he fell upon 
the medallists. 

These gentlemen, says lie, value themselves upon 
being critics in rust, and will undertake to tell yon 
the different ages of it by its colour. They are pos- 
sessed with a kind of learned avarice, and are for 
getting together hoards of such money only as was 
current among the Greeks and Latins. There are 
several of them that are better acquainted with the 
faces of the Antonines than of the Stuarts, and 
would rather choose to count out a sum in sesterces 
than in pounds sterling. I have heard of one in 
Italy that used to swear by the head of Otho. 
Nothing can be pleasanter than to see a circle of 
these virtuosos about a cabinet of medals, descant- 
ing upon the value, rarity, and authenticalness of 
the several pieces that He before them. One takes 
up a coin of gold, and after having well weighed 
the figures and inscription, tells you very gravely, if 
it were brass it would be invaluable. Another falls 
a ringing a Pescennius Niger, and judiciously dis- 
tinguishes the sound of it to he modern. A third 
desires you to observe well the toga on such a re- 
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verse, and asks yon whether you can in conscience 
believe the sleeve of it to be of the true Roman cut. 

I must confess, says Philander, the knowledge of 
medals has most of those disadvantages that can 
render a science ridiculous, to such as are not well 
versed in it. Nothing is more easy than to repre- 
sent as impertinences any parts of learning that have 
no immediate relation to the happiness or conve- 
nience of mankind. When a man spends his whole 
life among the stars and planets, or lays out a 
twelvemonth on the spots in the sun, however noble 
his speculations may he, they are very apt to fall 
into burlesque. But it is still more natural to 
laugh at such studies as are employed on low and 
vulgar objects. What curious observations have 
been made on spiders, lobsters, and cockle-shells ! 
yet the very naming of them is almost sufficient to 
turn them into raillery. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that the science of medals, which is charged with so 
many unconcerning parts of knowledge, and built 
on such mean materials, should appear ridiculous to 
those that have not taken the pains to examine it. 

Eugenius was very attentive to what Philander 
said on the subject of medals. He was one that 
endeavoured rather to be agreeable than shining in 
conversation, for which reason he was more beloved, 
though not so much admired as Cynthio. I must 
confess, says he, I find myself very much inclined to 
speak against a sort of study that I know nothing of. 
I have, however, one strong prejudice in favour of it, 
that Philander has thought it -worth his while to 
employ some time upon it. I am glad then, says 
Cynthio, that I have thrown him on a science of 
which I have long wished to hear the usefulness. 
There, says Philander, you must excuse me. At 

von. in. g 
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present you do not know but it may have its useful- 
ness. But should I endeavour to convince yon of it, 

I miglit fail in my attempt, and so render my 
science still more contemptible. On the contrary, 
says Cynthio, we are already so persuaded of the un- 
profitableness of your science, that you can but leave 
us where you find us, blit if you succeed you in- 
crease tlie number of your party. Well, says Phi- 
lander, in hopes of making two such considerable 
proselytes, I am very well content to talk away air 
evening with you on the subject ; but on this condi- 
tion, that you will communicate your thoughts to 
me freely when you dissent from me, or have any 
difficulties that you think me capable of removing. 
To make use of the liberty you give us, says Eu- 
genius, I must tell you what I believe surprises all 
beginners as well as myself. Wc are apt to think 
your medallists a little fantastical in the different 
prices they set upon their coins, without any regard 
to the ancient value or the metal of which they are 
composed. A silver medal, for example, shall be 
more esteemed than a gold one, and a piece of 
brass than either. To answer you, says Philander, 
in the language of a medallist, you are not to look 
upon a cabinet of medals as a treasure of money, but 
of knowledge, nor must you fancy any charms in 
gold, but in the figures and inscriptions that adorn 
it. The intrinsic value of an old coin does not con- 
sist in its metal but its erudition. It is the device 
that has raised the species, so that at present an as 
or an obolus may carry a higher price than a dena- 
rius or a drachma ; and a piece of money that was 
not worth a penny fifteen hundred years ago, may 
he now rated at fifty crowns, or perhaps a hundred 
guineas. I find, says Cynthio, that to have a relish 
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for ancient coins it is necessary to have a contempt of 
tlie moilern. But I am afraid you will never he able, 
with all your medullic eloquence, to persuade Eon-e- 
mus and myself that it is better to have a pocket full 
of Olhos and Gordians than of Jacobuses or Louis- 
d’ors. This, however, we shall be judges of, when 
you have let us know the several uses of old coins. 

The first and most obvious one, says Philander, is 
the showing us the faces of all the great persons of 
antiquity. A cabinet of medals is a collection of 
pictures in miniature. Juvenal calls them, very 
humorously, 

Concisum argentum in tihdns, faciesque mmutas. 

Sa r. S. 

You here see the Alexanders, Caesars, Pompeys, 
Trajans, and the whole catalogue of heroes, who 
have many of them so distinguished themselves from 
the rest of mankind, that wc almost look upon them 
as .another species. It is an agreeable amusement to 
compare in our own thoughts the flice of a great man 
with the. character that authors have given us of 
him, and to try if we can find out in his looks and 
features, either the haughty, cruel, or merciful 
temper that discovers itself in the history of his 
actions- We find too on medals the representations 
of ladies that have given occasion to whole volumes 
on the account only of a face. We have here the 
pleasure to examine their looks and dresses, and to 
survey at leisure those beauties that have sometimes 
been the happiness or misery of whole kingdoms: 
nor do you only meet the faces of such as are famous 
in history, but of several whose names are not to 
he found anywhere except on medals. Some of the 
emperors, for example, have had wives, and some of 
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tliem children, that no authors have mentioned. 
We are therefore obliged to the study of coins for 
having made new discoveries to the learned, and 
given them information of such persons as are to he 
met with on no other kind of records. You must 
give me leave, says Cynthio, to reject this last use of 
medals. I do not think it worth while to trouble 
myself with a person’s name or face that receives all 
his reputation from the mint, and would never have 
been known in the world had there not been such 
things as medals- A man’s memory finds sufficient 
employment on such as have really signalized them- 
selves by their great actions, without charging itself 
with the names of an insignificant people, whose 
whole history is written on the edges of an old coin. 

If you are only for such persons as have made a 
noise in the world, says Philander, you have on 
medals a long list of heathen deities, distinguished 
from each other by their proper titles and ornaments. 
You see the copies of several statues that have had 
the politest nations of the world fall down before- 
them. You ha've here too several persons of a more 
thin and shadoivy nature, as Hope, Constancy, 
Fidelity, Abundance, Honour, Virtue, < Eternity, 
Justice, Moderation, Happiness, and, in short, a 
whole creation of the like imaginary substances. To 
these yon may add the genii of nations, provinces, 
cities, highways, and the like allegorical beings. In 
devices of this nature one sees a pretty poetical 
invention, and may often find as much thought on 
the reverse of a medal as in a canto of Spenser. Not 
to interrupt you, says Eugenius, I fancy it is this 
use of medals that has recommended them to several 
history painters, who perhaps, without this assistance, 
would have found it very difficult to have invented 
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such an airy species of beings, when they are obliged 
to put a moral virtue into colours, or to find out a 
proper dress for a passion. It is doubtless for this 
reason, says Philander, that painters have not a little 
contributed to bring the study of medals in vogue. 
For not to mention several others, Caraccio is said 
to, have assisted Aretine by designs that lie took 
from the spintria 1 of Tibeiius. Raphael had 
thoroughly studied the figures on old coins. Patin. 
tells us that Le Brim had done the same. And it is 
well known that Rubens had a noble collection of 
medals in his own possession. But I must not quit 
this head before I tell you, that you see on medals 
not only the names and persons of emperors, kings, 
consuls, proconsuls, pretors, and the like characters 
of importance, but of some of the poets, and of 
several who had won the prizes at the Olympic 
games. It was a noble time, says Cyntliio, when 
trips and Cornish hugs could make a man immortal. 
Plow many heroes would Moorfields have furnished 
out ill the days of old 7 A fellow that can now only 
win a hat or a belt, had lie lived among the Greeks, 
might have had his face stamped upon their coins. 
But these were the wise ancients, who had more 
esteem for a Milo than a Homer, and heaped up 
greater honours on Pindar’s jockeys, than on the 
poet himself. But by this time I suppose you have 
drawn tip all your medallic people, and, indeed, they 
make a much more formidable body than I could 
have imagined. You have shown us all conditions, 
sexes, and ages, emperors and empresses, men and 
children, gods and wrestlers. Nay, yon have conjured 
up persons that exist nowhere else hut on old coins, 
and have made our passions, and virtues, and vices 
visible. I could never have thought that a cabinet of 
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medals had been so well peopled. But in the next 
'place, says Philander, as we see on coins the different 
faces of persons, we see on them too their different 
habits and dresses, according to the mode that pre- 
vailed in the several ages when the medals were 
stamped. This is another use, says Cyntliio, that in 
my opinion contributes rather to make a man learned 
than wise, and is neither capable of pleasing the 
understanding nor imagination. I know there are 
several supercilious critics that will treat an author 
with the greatest contempt imaginable, if he fancies 
the old Romans wore a girdle, and are amazed at a 
man’s ignorance, who believes the toga had any 
sleeves to it till the declension of the Roman empire. 
Now I would fain know the great importance of this 
kind of learning, and why it should not he as noble 
a task to write upon a bib and hanging sleeves as on 
the bulla and prsetexta. The reason is, that we are 
familiar with the names of the one, and meet with 
the other nowhere but in learned authors. An anti- 
quary will scorn to mention a pinner or a night-rail, 
a petticoat or a manteau ; but will talk as gravely as 
a father of the church on the vitta and peplus, the 
stola and instita. How would an old Roman 
laugh, were it possible for him to see the solemn 
dissertations that have been made on these weighty 
subjects ! To set them in their natural light, let us 
fancy, if you please, that about a thousand years 
hence, some profound author shall write a learned 
treatise on the habits of the present age, distin- 
guished into the following titles and chapters : 

Of the old British Trowser. 

Of the Ruff and Collar-band. 

The Opinion of Several Learned Men concerning 
the Use of the Shoulder-knot. 
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Such-a-one mistaken in liis Account of the Suv- 
tout, etc. 

I must confess, says Eugenius, interrupting him, 
the knowledge of these affairs is in itself very little 
improving, hut as it is impossible without it to un- 
derstand several parts of your ancient authors, it 
certainly has its use. It is pity, indeed, there is 
not a nearer way of coming at it. I have sometimes 
fancied it would not be an impertinent design to 
make a kind of an old Roman wardrobe, where you 
should see togas and tunicas, the chlamys and 
trabea, and in short all the different vests and orna- 
ments that are so often mentioned in the Greek 
and Roman authors. By this means a man would 
comprehend better and remember much longev the 
shape of an ancient garment, than he possibly can 
from the help of tedious quotations and descriptions. 
The design, says Philander, might be very useful, 
but after what models would you work ? "Sigonius, 
for example, will tell you, that the vestis trubeata 
Wa6 of such a particular fashion, Scaliger is for 
another, and Daeier thinks them both in the wrong. 
These are, says Cynthio, I suppose, the names of 
three Roman tailors ; for is it possible men of learn- 
ing can have any disputes of this nature ? May we 
not as well believe, that hereafter the whole learned 
world, will be divided upon the make of a modern 
pair of breeches 1 And yet, says Eugenius, the 
critics have fallen as foul upon each other for mutters 
of the same moment. But as to this point, where 
the make of the garment is controverted, let them, 
if they can find cloth enough, work after all the 
most probable fashions. To enlarge the design, I 
would have another room for the old Roman instru- 
ments of war, where you might see the pilum and 
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the shield, the eagles, ensigns, helmets, battering- 
rams, and trophies ; in a word, all the ancient military 
furniture in the same manner as it might have been 
in an arsenal of old Rome. A third apartment 
should be a hind of sacristy for altars, idols, sacri- 
ficing instruments, and other religious utensils. 
Not to be tedious, one might make a magnzure for 
all sorts of antiquities, that would show a man in an 
afternoon more than he could learn out of books in a 
twelvemonth. This would cut short the whole study 
of antiquities, and perhaps he much more useful to 
universities than those collections .of whalebone and 
crocodile-skins in which they commonly abound. 
You will find it very difficult, says Cynthio, to per- 
suade those societies of learned men to fall in with 
your project. They will tell you that things of this 
importance must not be taken on trust; you ought 
to learn them among the classic authors and at the 
fountain-head. Pray consider what a figure a man 
would make in the republic of letters, should lie 
appeal to your university wardrobe, when they ex- 
pect a sentence out of the lie Vextiaria 7 or how do 
yon think a man that has read Vegetius will relish 
your Roman arsenal 7 In the mean time, says Phi- 
lander, you find on medals everything that you could 
meet with in your magazine of antiquities, and when 
you have built your arsenals, wardrobes, and sacris- 
ties, it is from medals that you must fetch their 
furniture. It is here too that you sec the figures of 
several instruments of music, mathematics, and me- 
chanics. One might make an entire galley out of 
the plans that are to be. met with on the reverses of 
several old coins. Nor are they only charged with 
things, hut with many ancient customs, as sacrifices, 
triumphs, congiaries, allocutions, decursions, lecti- 
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sterniums, and a thousand other antiquated names 
and ceremonies that we should not have had so just 
a notion of, Were they not still preserved oil coins. 
X might add under this head of antiquities, that we 
find on medals the maimer of spelling in the old 
Roman inscriptions. That is, says Cynthio, we find 
that Felix is never written with an te diphthong, 
and that in Augustus’s days ciuis stood for cives, with 
other secrets in orthography of the same importance. 

To come then to a more weighty use, says Philan- 
der,^ is certain that medals give a very great light 
to history, in confirming such passages as are true in 
old authors, in settling such as are told after dif- 
ferent manners, and in recording such as have been 
omitted. In this case a cabinet of medals is a body 
of history. It was indeed the best way in the world 
to perpetuate the memory of great actions, thus to 
coin out the life of an emperor, and to put every 
great exploit into the mint. It was a kind of print- 
ing, before the art was invented. It is by this 
means that monsieui; Vaillant lias disembroiled a 
history that was lost'fo the world before his time, 
and out of a short collection of medals has given us a 
chronicle of the kings of Syria. For this too is an 
advantage medals have over books, that they tell their 
story much quicker, and sum up a whole volume in 
twenty or thirty reverses. They are indeed the best 
epitomes in the world, and let you see with one cast 
of an eye the substance of above a hundred pages. 
Another use of medals is, that they not only show 
you the actions of an emperor, but at the same time 
mark out the year in which they were performed. 
Every exploit has its date set to it. A series of an 
emperor’s coins is his life digested into annals. His- 
torians seldom break their relation with a mixture 
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of chronology, nor distribute the particulars of an 
emperor’s story into the several years of his reign : 
or, where they do it, they often differ in their several 
periods. Here., therefore, it is much safer to ([note a 
medal than an author, for in this case you do not 
appeal to a Suetonius or a Lampridius, but to the 
emperor himself, or to the whole body of a Roman 
senate. Besides that, a coin is in no danger of 
having its characters altered by copiers and Iran- 
scribers. This I must confess, says Cyntliio, may in 
some cases be of great moment ; but, considering the 
subjects on which your chronologers are generally 
employed, I see but little use that rises from it. 
For example, what signifies it to the world whether 
such an elephant appeared in the amphitheatre in 
the second or the third year of Domitian ? Or what 
am I the wiser for knowing that Trajan was in the 
fifth year of his tribunesliip when he entertained the 
people with such a horserace or hull-baiting? Yet 
it is the fixing of these great periods that gives a 
man the first rank in the republic of letters, and re- 
commends him to the world for a person of various 
reading and ptofound erudition. 

You must always give your men of great reading 
leave to show their talents on the meanest subjects, 
says Eugenius ; it is a kind of shooting at rovers : 
where a man lets fly his arrow without taking any 
aim, to show his strength. But there is one advan- 
tage, says lie, turning to Philander, that seems to 
me very considerable, although your medallists seldom 
throw it into the account, which is the great help to 
memory one finds in medals : for my own part I am 
very much embarrassed in the names and ranks of 
the several Roman emperors, and find it difficult to 
recollect upon occasion the different parts of their 
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history : but your medallists, upon the first naming 
of an emperor, will immediately tell you his age, 
family, and life. To remember where he enters in 
the succession, they only consider in what part of 
the cabinet he lies; and by running over in their 
thoughts such a particular drawer, will give you an 
account of all the remarkable parts of his reign. 

I thank you, says Philander, for helping me to a 
use that, perhaps, I should not have thought on. 
But there is another of which I am sure you could 
not but he sensible when you were at Rome. I 
must own to you it surprised me to see my ciceroni 
• so well acquainted with the busts and statues of all 
the great people of antiquity. There was not an 
emperor or empress but he knew by sight ; and, as he 
was seldom without medals in his pocket, he would 
often show us the same face on an old coin that we 
saw in the statue. He would discover a Conimodus 
through the disguise of the club and lion’s skin, 
and find out such a one to be Livia that was dressed 
up like a Ceres. Let a bust he, never so disfigured, 
they have a thousand marks by which to decipher 
it. They will know a Zenobia by the sitting of her 
diadem, and will distinguish the Faustinas by their 
different way of tying up their hair. Oh ! sir, says 
Cynthio, they will go a great deal farther, they will 
give you the name and titles of a statue that has lost 
his nose and ears ; or, if there is hut half a heard 
remaining, will tell you at first sight who was the 
owner of it.. Now I must confess to you, I used to 
fancy they imposed upon me an emperor or empress 
. at" pleasure, rather than appear ignorant. 

All this, however, is easily learnt from medals, 
says Philander, where you may see likewise the plans 
of many of the most considerable buildings of old 
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Rome. There is an ingenious gentleman of our own 
nation extremely well versed in this study, who has 
a design of publishing the whole history of aichitec- 
ture, with its several improvements and decays, as it 
is to be met with on ancient coins. He has assured 
me that he has observed all the nicety of proportion 
in the figures of the different orders that compose 
the buildings on the best preserved medals. -You 
here see the copies of such ports and triumphal arches 
as there are not the least traces of in the places 
where they once stood. You have here the models 
of several ancient temples, though the temples thorn- 
selves, and the gods that were worshipped in them, 
are perished many hundred years ago, Or if there 
are still any foundations or ruins of former edifices, 
you may learn from coins what was their architec- 
ture when they stood whole and entire. These are 
buildings which the Goths and Vandals could not 
demolish, that are infinitely more durable than stone 
or marble, and will perhaps last as long as the earth 
itself. They are in short so many real monuments 
of brass. 

Quod non bnber edax non aquilo impotens 
Possit diruere , aut mnumerahihs 
Annoi'um series, etjvga iemporum. 

Which eating showhs, noi north wind’s feeble blast, 

Nor whirl of time, nor flight of years can waste. 

Carrcn. 

This is a noble panegyric on an old copper coin, 
says Cynthio. But I am afraid a little malicious 
rust would demolish one of your brazen edifices as 
effectually as a Goth or Vandal. You would laugh 
at me, says Philander, should 1 make you a learned 
dissertation on the nature of rusts : I shall only tell 
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you there are two or three sorts of them which are 
extremely beautiful in the eye of an antiquary, and 
preserve a coin better than the best artificial varnish. 
As for other kinds, a skilful medallist knows very- 
well how to deal with them. He will recover you a 
temple or a triumphal arch out of its rubbish, if I 
may so call it, and, with a few reparations of the 
graving tool, restore it to its first splendour and mag- 
nificence. I have known an emperoi quite hid under 
a crust of dross, who, after two or three days’ cleans- 
ing, has appeared with all his titles about him, as 
fresh and beautiful as at his first coming out of the 
mint. I am sorry, says Eugenius, I did not know 
this last use of medals when I was at Rome. It might 
perhaps have given me a greater taste of its antiqui- 
ties, and have fixed in my memory several of the ruins 
that I have now forgotten. For my part, says Cyn- 
thio, I think there are at Rome enough modern 
works of architecture to employ any reasonable man. 
I never could have a taste for oldbiicks and rubbish, 
nor would trouble myself about the ruins of Augus- 
tus's palace so long as I could see the Vatican, the 
Borghese, and the Farnese, as they now stand : I must 
own to you at the same time this is talking like an 
ignorant man. Were I in other company I would 
perhaps change my style, and tell them that I would 
rather see the fragments of Apollo’s temple than St. 
Peter’s. I remember when our antiquary at Rome 
had led us a whole day together from one ruin to 
another, he at last brought us to the Rotunda ; and 
this, says he, is the most valuable antiquity in Italy, 
notwithstanding it is so entire. 

The same kind of fancy, says Philander, has for- 
merly gained upon several of your medallists, who 
were for hoarding up such pieces of money only as 
yon. in. it 
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had been Half consumed by time or rust. There were 
no coins pleased them more than those which had 
passed through the hands of an old Roman clipper. 

1 have read an author of this taste that compares a 
ragged coin to a tattered colours. But to come again 
to our subject. As we find on medals the plans of 
several buildings that are now demolished, we see 
on them too the models of many ancient statues that 
are now lost. There are several reverses which are 
owned to be the representations of antique figures ; 
and I question not but there are many others that 
were formed on the like models, though at present 
they lie under no suspicion of it. The Hercules Far- 
nese, the Venus of Medicis, the Apollo in the Bel- 
videra, and the famous Marcus Aurelius on horse- 
back, which are, perhaps, the four most beautiful 
statues extant, make their appearance all of them on 
ancient medals, though the figures that represent 
them were never thought to be the copies of statues 
till the statues themselves were discovered. There 
is no question, I think, but the same reflection may 
extend itself to antique pictures: for I doubt not 
but in the designs of seveinl Greek medals in parti- 
cular, one might often see the head of an Apelles or 
Protogenes, were we as well acquainted with their 
works as we are with Titian’s or Vandyck’S. I 
might here make a much greater show of the useful- 
ness of medals, if I would take the method of others, 
and prove to you that all arts and sciences receive a 
considerable illustration from this study, I must) 
however, tell you, that medals and the civil law, as 
we are assured by those who are well read in both, 
give a considerable light to each other, and that 
several old coins are like so many maps for explain- 
ing of the ancient geography. But besides the 
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more solid parts of learning, there are several little 
intimations to be met with on medals that are very 
pleasant to such as are conversant in this land of 
study. Should I tell you gravely, that without the 
help of coins we should never have known which was 
the first of the emperors that wore a beard, or rode in 
stirrups, I might turn my science into ridicule. Yet 
it is. certain there are a thousand little impertinancies 
of this nature that are very gratifying to curiosity, 
though perhaps not very improving to the under* 
standing. To see the dress tha’t such an empress 
delighted to he drawn in, the titles that were most 
agreeable to such an emperor, the flatteries that he 
lay most open to, the honours that he paid to Ins 
children, wives, predecessors, friends, or colleagues, 
with the like particularities only to he met with on 
medals, are certainly not a little pleasing to that in- 
quisitive temper which is so natural to the mind of 
man. 

I declare to you, says Cynthio, you have astonished 
me with the several parts of knowledge that you 
have discovered on medals. I could never fancy 
before this evening, that a coin could have any 
nobler use in it thaii to pay a reckoning. 

You have not beard all yet, says Philander, there 
is still an advantage to be drawn from medals, which 
I am sure will heighten your esteem for them. It 

is, indeed, a use that nobody has hitherto dwelt 
upon. If any of the antiquaries have touched upon 

it, they have immediately quitted it, without consi- 
dering it in its full latitude, light, and extent. Not 
to keep you in suspense, I think there is a great 
affinity between coins and poetry, and that your 
medallist and critic are much nearer related than 
the world generally imagines. A reverse often 
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clears up t,lie passage of an old poet, as the poet 
often serves to unriddle a reverse. I could be longOl' 
on tins head, but I fear I have already tired you. 
Nay, says Eugenius, since you have gone so far 
with us, we must beg you to finish your lecture, 
especially since you are on a subject that I dare 
promise you will be very agreeable to Cynthio, who is 
so professed an admirer of the ancient poets. I must 
only warn you, that you do not charge your coins 
with more uses than they can bear. It is generally 
the method of such as are in love with any particu- 
lar science, to discover all others in it. Who would 
imagine, for example, that architecture should com- 
prehend tlie knowledge of history, ethics, music, 
astronomy, natural philosophy, physic, and the civil 
law! Yet Vitruvius will give you his reasons, such 
as they are, why a good architect is master of these 
several arts and sciences. Sure, says Cynthio, Mar- 
tial had never read Vitruvius when he threw the 
crier and the aichitect into the same class : 

Dun si puer ingem vuletur 

Vueconm facias vel arclulectum. 

If of dull parts the stripling you suspect, 

A hei aid make him, 01 an architect, 

But to give you an instance out of a very celebrated 
discourse on poetry, because wo are on that subject, 
of an author's finding out imaginary beauties in his 
own art a . I have observed, says he (speaking of 
the natural propension that all men have to numbers 
and harmony), that my barber has often combed my 
head in dactyls and spondees, that is, with two short 
strokes and a long one, or with two long ones 
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successively. Nay, says lie, I have known him 
sometimes run even into pyrrhics and. anapsests. 
This you will think, perhaps, a very extravagant 
fancy ; but I must own I should as soon expect to 
find the prosodia in a comb as poetry in a medal. 
Before I endeavour to convince you of it, says Phi- 
lander, I must confess to you that this science has 
its visionaries as well as all others. There are 
several, for example, that will find a mystery in 
every tooth of Neptune’s trident, and are amazed at 
the wisdom of the ancients, that Represented a thun- 
derbolt with three forks, since, they will tell you, 
nothing could have better explained its triple quality 
of piercing, burning, and melting. I have seen a 
long discourse on the figure and nature of horn, to 
show it was impossible to have found out a fitter 
emblem for Plenty than the cornucopia. These 
are a sort of authors who scorn to take up with 
appearances, and fancy an interpretation vulgar when 
it is natural. What could have been more proper 
to show the beauty and friendship of the three 
Graces, than to represent them naked, and knit 
together in a kind of dance ? It is thus they always 
appear in ancient sculpture, whether on medals or 
in marble, as I doubt not but Horace alludes to de- 
signs of this nature, when lie describes them after 
the .same manner 

Gratia, 

Junctis nuda sojo? Lbits : 

Sagnesqua nodum tolveie Gratia . 

The sistei Graces hand in hand 

Conjoin’d by love’s eternal band. 

Several of your medallists will be here again aston- 
ished at the wisdom of the ancients, that knew how 

h 3 
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to couch such excellent precepts of morality under 
visible objects. The nature of gratitude, they will 
tell you, is better illustrated by this single device, 
than by Seneca’s whole book Do Beueficiis. The 
three Graces teach us three things. 1. To remark 
the doing of a courtesy. 2 . The return of it from 
the receiver. 3. The obligation of the receiver to 
acknowledge it. The three Graces are always hand 
in hand, to show us that these three duties should 
he never separated. They are naked, to admonish 
us that gratitude should be returned with a free and 
open heart ; and dancing, to show us that no virtue 
is more active than gratitude. May not we here say 
with Lucretius? 

Qua bene et eiime qimnijtiam disptnta J'crantur, 

hunt lunge tnmen a veri rations repulsu. 

It is an easy tiling, says Eugenius, to find out de- 
signs that never entered into the thoughts of the 
sculptor or the coiner. I dare say, the same gentle- 
men who have fixed this piece of morality on the 
three naked sisters dancing hand in hand, would 
have found out as good a one for them, had there 
been four of them sitting at a distance from each 
other, and covered from head to foot- It is here 
therefore, says PJiilander, that the old poets stop in 
to the assistance of the medallist, when they give us 
the same thought in words as the masters of the 
Roman mint have done in figureB. A man may see 
a metaphor or an allegory in picture, as well as read 
them in a description. When, therefore, I confront 
n medal with a verse, I only show you the Same 
design executed by different hands, and appeal from 
one master to another of the same age and taste. 
This is certainly a much surer way than to build on 
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the interpretations of an author who does not con- 
sider how the ancients used to think, hut will he 
still inventing mysteries and applications out of his 
own fancy. To make myself more intelligible, I 
find a shield on the reverse of an emperors coin, 
designed as a compliment to him from the senate of 
Rome. I meet with the same metaphor in ancient 
poets, to express protection or defence. I conclude, 
therefore, that this medal compliments the emperor 
in the same sense as the old Romans did their dic- 
tator Fahius, when they called him the buckler of 
Rome. Put this reverse now, if you please, into the 
hands of a mystical antiquary : lie shall tell you that 
the use of the shield being to defend the body from 
the weapons of an enemy, it very aptly shadows out 
to us the resolution or continence of the emperor, 
which made him proof to all the attacks of fortune 
or of pleasure. In the next place, the figure of the 
shield being round, it is an emblem of perfection, for 
Aristotle has said the round figure is the most 
perfect. It may likewise signify the immortal repu- 
tation that the emperor has acquired by his great 
actions, rotundity being an emblem of eternity, that 
has neither beginning nor end. After this I dare 
not answer for the shield’s convexity that it does not 
cover a mystery, nay, there slrnll^ not be the least 
wrinkle or flourish upon it which will not turn to 
some account. In this case, therefore, poetry b being 
in some respects an art of designing, as well as 
painting or sculpture, they may serve as comments 
on each other, I am very well satisfied, says Buge- 
nius, by what you have said on this subject, that the 
poets may contribute to the explication of such 
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reverses as are purely emblematical, or when the 
persons are of that shadowy allegorical nature you 
have before mentioned • but I suppose there are 
many other reverses that represent things and per- 
sons of a more real existence. In this case too, 
says Philander, a poet lets you into the knowledge 
of a device better than a prose writer, as his de- 
scriptions are often more diffuse, his story more 
naturally circumstanced, and his language enriched 
with a greater variety of epithets : so that you often 
meet with little hints and suggestions in a poet, that 
give a great illustration to the customs, actions, 
ornaments, and all kinds of antiquities that are to 
he met with on ancient coins. I fancy, says Cyn- 
thio, there is nothing more ridiculous than an anti- 
quary’s reading the Greek or Latin poets. He 
never thinks of the beauty of the thought or lan- 
guage, hut is for searching into what he calls the 
erudition of the author. He will turn you over all 
Virgil to find out the figure of an old rostrum, and 
has the greatest esteem imaginable for Homer, 
because he has given us the fashion of a Greek 
sceptre. It is, indeed, odd enough to consider how 
all kinds of readers find their account in the old 
poets. Not only your men of the more refined or 
solid parts of learning, but even your alchymist and 
fortuneteller will discover the secrets of their art in 
Homer and Virgil. This, says Eugenius, is a pre- 
judice of a very ancient standing. Read hut Plu- 
tarch’s Discourse on Homer, and you will see that 
the Iliad contains the whole circle of arts, and that 
Thales and Pythagoras stole all their philosophy out 
of this poet’s works. One would be amazed to see 
what pains he takes to prove that Homer understood 
all the figures in rhetoric, before they were invented. 
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I do not question, says Philander, were it possible 
for Homer lo read his phrases in this author, but 
he would be as much surprised as ever monsieur 
Jourdain was, when he found he had talked prose 
nil his lifetime without ever knowing what it was. 
But to finish the task you have set me, we may ob- 
serve that not only the virtues, and the like imaginary 
persons, but all the heathen divinities appear gene- 
rally in the samo dress among the poets that they 
wear in medals. I must confess, I believe both the 
one and the other took the mode from the ancient 
Greek statuaries. It will not, perhaps, be an im- 
proper transition to pass from the heathen gods to 
the several monsters of antiquity, as chimeras, 
gorgons, sphinxes, and many others that make the 
same figure in verse as on coins. It often happens, 
too, that the poet and the senate of Romo have both 
chosen the same topic to Hatter their emperor upon, 
and have sometimes fallen upon the same thought. 
It is certain, they both of them lay upon the catch 
for a great action : it is no wonder, therefore, that 
they were often engaged on one subject, the medal 
and the poem being nothing else but occasional com- 
pliments to the emperor. Nay, I question not but 
you may sometimes iind certain passages among the 
poets that relate to the particular device of a medal. 

I wonder, says Eugenius, that your medallists 
have not been as diligent in searching the poets as 
the historians, since I find they are so capable of 
enlightening their art. I would" have somebody put 
the muses under a kind of contribution to furnish 
out whatever they have in them that bears any rela- 
tion to coins. Though they taught us but the same 
things that might be learnt in other writings, they 
would at least teach us more agreeably, and draw 
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several over to the study of medals that would rallier 
be instructed in verse than in prose. I am glad, 
says Philander, to hear you of this opinion ; for to 
tell you truly, when I was at Homo I took 
occasion to buy up many imperial medals that have 
any affinity with passages of the ancient poets. So 
that I have by me a sort of poetical cash, which I 
fancy X could count over to you in Latin and Greek 
verse. If you will drink a dish of tea with me 
to-morrow morning, I will lay my whole collection 
before you. I cannot tell, says Cynthio, how the 
poets will succeed in the explication of coins, to 
which they are generally very great strangers. We 
are, however, obliged to you for preventing us with 
the offer of a kindness that you might well imagine 
we should have asked you. 

Our three friends had been so intent on their dis- 
course, that they had rambled very far into the 
fields without talcing notice of it. Philander first 
put them in mind, that unless they turned back 
quickly they would endanger being benighted. 
Their conversation ran insensibly into other subjects ; 
hut as I design only to report such parts of it as 
have any relation to medals, I shall leave them to 
return home as fast as they please, without troubling 
myself with their talk on the way thither, or with 
their ceremonies at parting. 
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DIALOGUE II. 

SOME of the finest tieatises of the most polite 
Latin and Greek writers are in dialogue, as many 
very valued pieces of French, Italian, and English 
appear in the same dress. I hare sometimes, how- 
ever, been very much distasted at this way of 
writing, by reason of the long prefaces and exor- 
diums into which it often betrays an author. There 
is so much time taken up in ceremony, that before 
they enter on their subject the dialogue is half 
ended. To avoid the fault I have found in others, 
I shall not trouble myself nor my reader with the 
first salutes of our three friends, nor with any part 
of their discourse over the tea-table. We will sup- 
pose the China dishes taken off, and a drawer of 
medals supplying their room,. Philander, who is to 
be the hero in my dialogue, takes it in Ms hand, 
and addressing himself to Cynthio and Eugeuius, 
I will first of all, says he, show you an assembly of 
the most virtuous ladies that you have ever, perhaps, 
conversed with. I do not know, says Cynthio, le- 
garding them, what their virtue may be, but mo- 
thinks they are a little fantastical in their dress. 
You will find, says Philander, there is good sense in 
it. They have not a single ornament that they can- 
not give a reason for. I was going to ask you, says 
Eugenius, in what country you find these ladies. 
But I see they are some of those imaginary persons 
you told us; of last night, that inhabit old coins, and 
appear nowhere else but on the revers’e of a medal. 
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Their proper country, says Philander, is the breast 
of a good man: for I think they are most of them 
the figures of virtues. It is a great compliment 
methiuks to tire sex, says Cynthio, that your virtues 
are generally shown in petticoats. I can give no 
other reason for it, says Philander, hut because they 
chanced to be of the feminine gender in the learned 
languages. You will find, however, something hold 
and masculine in the air and posture of the first 
figure”, which is that of Virtue herself, and agrees 
very well with the description we find of her in 
Silius Italicus : 

Firtutis (lispin' habitus, from hula, vec umjuam 
LfmpmitA mutaia coma; stuns imltus, it me 
lncessuqve oiro propwr, latique pudous, 

Celia hummos, nivoieJuUebut stumble pallet. 

Lib. 15. 


-A different Form (fid Viitue wear, 

Rude flora her forehead fell th’ unplaited hdii, 

With dauntless mien aloft she roar'd her head, 

And next to manly was the viigin’s tread , 

Her height, her sprightly blush, the goddess show. 

And robes unsullied as the falling snow. 

Virtue and Honour had their temples bordering on 
each other, and are sometimes both on the same coin, 
as in the following one of Gallia 11 . Silius Italieus 
makes them companions in the glorious equipage 
that he gives his virtue : 

[Virtus loquitur.] 

Mecvm Honor, et Landes, id heto Gloria mil lu, 

Et Decus, et nitreis Victoria cancolor alls. Ibid, 


See first seiies, figure 1. 


11 Ibid, figure 2. 
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[Virtue speaks.] 

With me the foiemobt place let Honoui gain. 

Fame and the Piaiscs mingling in her train , 

Gay Glory next, and Victory on high, 

White like myself, on snowy wings shall fly. 

Tu cujus placido posuere in pectin e sedem 

Btandus Ilonos, hilaribque (taman cum pondere) Vbtus • 

Stai. Silv. lib. 2. 

The head of Honour is crowned with a laurel, as 
Martial has adorned his Glory after the same man- 
ner, which indeed is but another name for the same 
person : 

MUlc coranatas Gloria imesta comas. 

I find, says Cyntliio, the Latins mean courage by 
the figure of Virtue, as well as by the word itself. 
Courage was esteemed the greatest perfection among 
them, and therefore went under the name of Virtue 
in geneval, as the modern Italians give the same 
name, on the same account, to the knowledge of 
curiosities. Should a Roman painter at present 
draw the picture of Virtue^ instead of the spear and 
paratonium that she bears on old coins, he would give 
her a bust in one hand and a fiddle in the other. 

The next, says Philander, is a lady of a more 
peaceful character, and had her temple at Rome c : 

Sahitatn crepilat Concot dia nido. 

She is often placed on the reverse of an imperial 
coin, to show the good understanding between the 
emperor and empress. She has always a cornu- 
copia in her hand, to denote that plenty is the fruit 
of concord. After this short account of the goddess, 


VOL. III. 


c See first series, figure 3 . 
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I desire you will give mo your opinion of tlie deity 
that is described in the following verses of Seneca, 
who would have her propitious to the marriage of 
Jason and Creusa. He mentions her by her quali- 
ties, and not by her name : 

-Asperi 

Martis sanguineus qui v cohibit manvs, 

Qiue dat belligerisfa’dera gentibus , 

Et cornu retinet divite copiam. Sen. Med. act. 1. 

Who soothes great Mars the wanior god. 

And checks his arm distainbl with hlood. 

Who joins in leagues the jarring lands, 

The hom of plenty fills her hands. 

The description, says Eugenius, is a copy of the 
figure we have before us : and for the future, in- 
stead of any farther note on this passage, I would 
have the reverse you have shown us stamped on the 
side of it. The interpreters of Seneca, says Philan- 
der, will understand the precedent verses as a de- 
scription of Venus, though in my opinion there is 
only the first of them that can aptly relato to her, 
which at the same time agrees as well with Concord: 
and that this was a goddess who used to interest 
herself in marriages, we may see in tlie following 
description : 


-Jamdudum posts reclinis 
Quandt Hymen thalamis intaclum direre carmen. 

Quo vatem mulcere queai ; dat Juno Brenda 
Vincula, et insigni geminat Cancm'dia tadu. 

Statu Epithalamion Silv. lib. h 

Already leaning at the door, too long 
Sweet Hymen waits to raise the nuptial song, 

Iler sacred bands majestic Juno lends. 

And Concord with her flaming torch attends. 
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Peace 4 differs as little in her dress as in her cha- 
racter from Concord. You may observe in hath 
these figures, that the vest is gathered up before 
them like an apron, which you must suppose filled 
with fruits as well as the cornucopia. It is to this 
part of the dress that Tibullus alludes : 

At nobis, Pax alma, veni, spicamque teneto, 

Perjiuat et pomis candidus ante smus. 

Kind Peace appear, 

And in thy light hand hold the wheaten ear, 

Eiom thy white lap th’ o’crflowing fruits shall fall, 

Prudentius has given us the same circumstance in 
his description of Avarice : 

■ Avaritia gi emio pracincta capaci, 

Psychomachia. 

How proper the emblems of Plenty are to Peace, 
may be seen in the same poet : 

Intevea Pax ana colat, Pax Candida primitm 
Dimfc aruturos subjuga cnrva boves ; 

Pax aluit vites, eL succos conduiit uva, 

Funderet ut nato testa paterna merum : 

Puce Indens vomerque i Agent* 

Tibul. El. 10. lib. i. 

She first, white Peace, the earth with ploughshares bioke, 
And bent the oxen, to the crooked yoke, 

Fiist rear’d the vine, and hoarded fiist with care 
The father’s vintage for his drunken heir. 

The olive branch in her hand is frequently touched 
upon in the old poets as a token of peace : 

Pare orare \uto. jLn, 10. 


4 See first series, figure 4. 
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Ingreditiw*, ramumqna tenois populous nlititB. 

Ovid. Met. lib. 7. 

In his right hand an olive branch he holds. 

—furorem 

Indomitum duramque viri dejiectere mentem 
Pacijico sd) mone ; parant , hosLemque propinquum 
Orant Cecropia pralatd fronde Minerva . Luc. lib. 3. 

-To move his haughty soul they try 
Entreaties, and persuasion soft apply ; 

Their blows Minerva’s peaceful branches wear. 

And thus in gentlest terms they greet his ear. Rowe. 

Which, by tlie way, one would think had been spoken 
rather of ail Attila, or a Maximin, than Julius 
CiBsar. 

You see Abundance, or Plenty e , makes the same 
figure in medals as in Horace : 

tibi copia 

Manabit ad plenum benigno 
Runs honorum opulenta cornu. 

Hon. Oil. 17. lib. i. 

-Heie to tliee shall Plenty flow 

And all her liches show. 

To raise the honour of the quiet plain. Creech. 

The compliment on this reverse to Gordianus Pius 
is expressed in the same manner as that of Horace 
to Augustus : 

—Aitrea fruges 
Italian plena diffudit copia cornu. 

Hon. Epist. 12. lib. i. 

Golden Plenty -with a bounteous hand 

Bich harvests freely scatters o'er our land. Creech. 


c See first series, figure 5. 
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But to return again to our virtues. You have 
here the picture of Fidelity c , who was worshipped as 
a goddess among the Romans : 

Si lu oblilus es at Dli meminentnt, memiriit Fides. 

Catul. ad Aiphen. 

I should fancy, from the following verses of Virgil 
and Silius Italians, that she was represented uncfer 
the figure of an old woman : 

Cana Fides, et Vesta, Remo cumfratre Quirinus 

Jura dabant. — Vine. sEn. lib. 1. 

Then banish'd Faith shall once again return, 

And vestal fires in hallow'd temples burn. 

And B-eraus with Quirimis shall sustain 
The righteous laws, and fraud and force restrain. 

Dry den. 

Ad liminu sanctce 

Con tendit Fid&i f secretaque pectora Uniat. 

Arcanis dea lata polo turn forte rernoto 
Ca'licolum mngJias volvobat conscia curas. 

Ante Jovem generata, deem div(imqu,e /lOHifnunjgue;, 

Qud sine non telluspacem, non cequora horant , 

Ju&tUice consors. Sil. Dial. lib. 2. 

He to the shrines of Faith hi.s steps addrest* 

She, pleas’d with secrets rolling in her breast, 

Far from the world remote, revolv’d on high 
The cai es of gods, and counsels of the sky, 

Tire Jove was born she giac’d the bright abodes. 

Consort of Justice, boast of men and gods; 

Without whose heavenly aid no peace below 
The stedfast earth, and Tolling ocean know. 

There is a medal of Tleliogabalus inscribed 
fidks exekcitus, that receives a great light from 
the preceding verses. She is posted between, two 

5 Ibid, figure 7 ■ 

x 3 


f See first series, figure 6. 
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military ensigns, for the good quality that the poet 
ascribes to her, of preserving the public peace by 
keeping the army true to its allegiance. 

I fancy, says Eugcnius, as you have discovered 
the age of this imaginary lady, from the description 
that the poets have made of her, you may find, too, 
the colour of the drapery that she wore in the old 
Homan paintings, from that verse in Horace : 

Te Sjies et ulbo ram Pules coht 

Veluta pamio. lion. Od, 35. Ill), i. 

Sure Hope and Fiicndslnp, clotli’cl in white, 

Attend on thee. Cp.eecii. 

One would think, says Philander, by this verse, 
that Hope and Fidelity had both the same kind of 
dress. It is certain Hope might have a fair pre- 
tence to white, in allusion to those that were candi- 
dates for an employ: 

Quern duck luantem 

Cietata ambiUo. — — Pers. Sat.5. 

And how properly the epithet of rara agrees with 
her, you may see in the transparency of the next 
figure h . She is here dressed in such a kind of vest 
as the Latins call a mullicium from tlie fineness of 
its tissue. Your Roman beaux had their summer 
toga of such a light airy make : 

Quem tenues decuere loga nitidique eapilLi 

lion. Ep. 14. lib, i. 

I that lov’d 

Cull’d powder’d locks, a fine and gaudy gown. 

CnrECH. 


11 See first series, figure 8. 
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I remember, says Cynthio, Juvenal rallies Creti- 
cus, that was otherwise a brave, rough fellow, very 
handsomely on this kind of garment : 

— — — Serf quid 

Nonjacient alu cum tu mullitia sumas, 

Creiice 9 et hanc -western populo mu ante pci ore s 
In Procuhs et Polkneas. ■ ■ - ■ Juv. Sat, 2, 

Acer ct indomitus hbei tahsque magister, 

Cretice, pellureb . — — - Ibid. 

— ' Nor, vain Metellus, shall 

Thom Home’s tnbunal thy harangues pievail 
’Gainst harlotry, whilst thou ait clad so thin, 

That through thy cobweb robe we see thy skin. 

As thou declaim’&t. Tate. 

Can’st thou restore old manners, or retrench 
Home’s pride, who com’st transparent to the bench 1 

Idem. 

But pray what is the meaning that this trans- 
parent lady holds up her train in her left hand 7 for 
1 find your women on medals do nothing without a 
meaning. Besides, I suppose there is a moral pre- 
cept at least couched under the figure she holds in 
her other hand. She draws back her garment, says 
Philander, that it may not encumber her in her 
march. For she is always drawn in a posture of 
walking, it being as natural for Hope to press 
forward to her proper objects, as for Fear to fly from 
them ; 

Ut canh vi vacuo leporem cum Galhcus aruo 
Vidit, et hie pmdnm pedibus petit, ills sulutem : 

Alter i?tJ!Muro similis,jamjamque tenere 
Sperat , et eitento strmgii vestigia rostra ; 

Alter in ambiguo est an sit compHiwts, et ip sis 
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Muslims eripitur, langentiaqve ora rrlhiquit : 

Sic dens el virgo est : hie Spe color , ilia Timore. 

Ovid. Met. de Apol. eL Daph. lib. i. 

As when tli’ impatient greyhound slipp’d from far, 
Bounds o’ei the glebe to catch the fearful hare. 

She in her speed does all her safety lay : 

And he with double speed pursues the prey ; 

O’erruns her at the sitting tuin, and licks 
His chaps in vain, and blows upon the ilix : 

She ’scapes, and for the noighb’ring covert strives. 

And gaming shelter, doubts if yet she lives i — 

Such was the god, and such the flying fair, 

She, urg’d by Bear, her feet did swiftly move. 

But he moie swiftly who was urg’d by Love. Dhyden. 


This beautiful similitude is, I think, the prettiest 
emblem in the world of Hope and Fear in extre- 
mity. A flower, or blossom, that you see in the 
right hand is a proper ornament for Hope, since they 
are these that we term, in poetical language, the 
hopes of the year : 

Vere novo, tunc herbu nilens, et roboris eipers 
Tnrget ct insohda est, et Spe delectat agrestes. 

Omnia turn Jlorenl, jlorumque color ibiis almus 

Uidet ager. — Ovid. Met. lib. 15. 

The green stem grows in stature and in size, 

But only feeds with Hope the farmer’s eyes ; 

Then laughs the childish year with fiow’rots crown’d, 

And lavishly perfumes the fields ai Guild. Dhyden. 

The same poet in his De Fastis , speaking of the vine 
in flower, expresses it. 

In spe vitis erat , — — . Ovid, de Fast. lib. 5. 


The next on the list is a lady of a contrary cha- 
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racter, and therefore in a quite different posture 5 . 
As Security is free from all pursuits, she is repre- 
sented leaning carelessly on a pillar. Horace has 
drawn a pretty metaphor from this posture : 

Nullum me a labore reclmat atium. 

No ease doth lay me down from pain. Ciu ecu. 

She rests herself on a pillar, for the same reason as 
the poets often compare an obstinate resolution or p, 
great firmness of mind, to a rock that is not to be 
moved by all the assaults of winds or waves : 

Non civium ardor prana jubentium, 

Non vultus instnntis tyranm, 

Menu qualit Solldd, neque Auster 

Dux inquiette turbidus Adi he, etc. Hon. 

The man resolv'd, and steady to his Uust, 

Inflexible to ill, anti obstinately just. 

May the tude rabble's insolence despise, 

Their senseless clamours and tumultuous cries; 

The tyrant’s fierceness he beguiles, 

And the stern brow and the haiRh voice defies, 

And with supeiioi greatness smiles. 

Not the rough whirlwind that dcfoims 

Adria’s black gulf, etc. Creech. 

I am apt to think it was on devices of this nature 
that Horace had his eye in his Ode to Fortune. It 
is certain he alludes to a pillar that figured out 
security, or something very like it ; and, till any 
body finds out another that will stand better in its 
place, I think we may content ourselves with this 
before us. 


5 See fiist series, figure 9. 
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Te Vaous tisjun , te jnqjugi Scyllne 
Uihestjue gentesque et Laiium jeior, 
lisgumque maliei haibaioium , et 
Pm pm et metuunt tyranm 
hi] in wso nt. pede p> 01 uas 
Stantem cohmmim , neiL populus fiequens 
Ad a i ma ce&santes , nd nrma 
Concitet, i mpen unique j i anga l. 

Han. ad TorLunam, Od. 35. lib. i. 

To thee their vows rough Germans pay, 

To thee the wand’ring Scythians bend. 

Thee mighty Rome piociaims a friend 
And foi then tyrant sons 
The barh’rous mothers pray 
To thee, the greatest guardian of their thrones. 

They bend, they vow, and still they fear, 

Lest you should kick their column down. 

And cloud the glory of their ciown , 

They fear that you would laise 
The lazy crowd to war. 

And break then empire, or confine then praise. 

Cnnncii. 

I must, however, be so fair as to let you know that 
Peace and Felicity have their pillars in several 
medals as well as Security, so that if you do not 
like one of them, you may take the other. 

The next figuie is that of Chastity k , who was 
worshipped as a goddess, and had her temple : 

Demife ad stiperos Ash tea recess it 

Hae cornite, atquc duie pantet fugeie soioies. 

Juv. de Pudicitia, Sat. 6 . 

At length uneasy Justice upwaids flew, 

And both the sisters to the stars withdrew. Duyden. 


k See fust senes, figuie 10. 
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'lempla pudicitue quid ipus stotuisse puelhi, 

S( < lava nupttc qnidlibel isse licet i 1 in, hb, 2 

Since wives whate’ei they please unblam’d can be. 

Why real we useless fanes to Chastity 1 

How lier posture and dress become her, you may see 
in the following verses . 

Vigo Wens velat lullus, obnubit orellos, 
lata veiecunih signa Furious eiant. Alcxa r. 

She sits, her visage veil'd, her eyes conceal’d, 

By maiks like these was Chastity reveal’d. 

Ite pi (wul vi tin tenues, msigne pndora, 

Quicijue tegil medins t nstita tonga pedes. 

Ovid de Art. Aman. 

Fiontem limbo velat a p a ill cum. 

Ci,Aun (lo Xheod, Cons 

Hence 1 ye smooth fillets on the forehead bound. 

Whose bands the brows of Chastity sunound, 

And her coy robe that lengthens to the ground. 

Slid is represented m tlie habit of a Roman matron ; 

Mairimtr puclei facirm ml tempi e possis, 

Cietpia, m Calm est, denmsu leste tegentis. 

Iloa Sat. 2. lib. i. 

Besides, a matron’s face is seen alone , 

But Kate’s, that female bully of the town, 

Fol all the rest is cover’d with d gown. Creech. 

That ni Catia est, says Cynthio, is a beauty un- 
known to most of om English satirists. Horace 
knew how to stab with address, and to give a thrust 
where he was least expected. Bodeau has nicely 
imitated hurt in this, as well as his other beauties. 
But our English libellers are for hewing a man 
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downright, and for letting liim see at a distance that 
lie is to look for no mercy. I own to you, says Eu- 
genius, 1 have often admired this piece of art in the 
two satirists you mention, and have been surprised 
to meet with a man in a satire that I never in the 
least expected to find there. They have a particu- 
lar way of hiding their ill-nature, and introduce a 
criminal rather to illustrate a precept or passage, 
than out of any seeming design to abuse him. Our 
English poets on the contrary show a kind of malice 
prepense in their satires, and instead of bringing in 
the person to give light to any part of the poem, let 
you see they wrote the whole poem on purpose to 
abuse the person. But we must not leave the ladies 
thus. Pray what kind of head-dress is that of 
Piety ? 

As Chastity, says Philander, appears in the habit 
of a Roman matron, in whom that Virtue was sup- 
posed to reign in its perfection. Piety 1 wears the 
dress of the vestal virgins, who were the greatest 
and most shining examples of it. Vittata sacerdox 
is, you know, an expression among the Latin poets. 
I do not question hut you have seen in the duke of 
Florence’s gallery a beautiful antique figure of a 
woman standing before an altar, which some of the 
antiquaries call a Piety, and others a vestal virgin. 
The woman, altar, and fire burning on it, are seen 
in marble exactly ns, in this coin, and bring to my 
mind a part of a speech that Religion makes in 
Phsedrus’s fables : 

Sed 7ie igrii s rwbtevfacinori pyeluceuty 

Per quem xevendos excoht Vieta j deos , Pal), 10. lil). iv. 


1 See fust scries, figure 11. 
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It is to this goddess that Statius addresses himself 
in the following lines : 

Summa dei'm Pietus! cujvs grutissima cwlo 
Rare pvafanatas inspeotunt nuuiina terras, 
line vittata comam, nivcoque insignis amirtu, 

Q.uuli$ adhuc premiers, nuildqve expulsa nocentum 
Fravde rudes populos atque aurea regntt colebas , 

Mitibus exeqmib tides, el higentis Iieti usci 
Get ne pios Jietus, laudaiaque lumina terge. 

Statius, Silv. lit). 3. 

Chief of the skies, celestial Piety ! 

Whose godhead, priz’d Ly those of heavenly birth, 

Revisits rare these tainted, realms of earth. 

Mild in thy inilkwhito vest, to soothe my friend, 

With holy fillets on thy brows descend, 

Suoli as of old (ero chas’d fay Guilt and Rage) 

A race nnpohsh’d, and a golden age, 

Beheld thee frequent. Once more como below, 

Mix in the soft solemnities of woe. 

See, see, thy own Ifctruscus wastes the day 
In pious guef ; and wipe his teats away. 

The little trunk she holds in her left hand is the 
acerra that you so often find among the poets, in 
which the frankincense was preserved that Piety is 
here supposed to strew on the fire : 

Dantque sacerdoli custodem thin is acerrum • 

Ovid. Met. lib, 13. 

liter libi pro nata plend dot (ictus acerri 
Phoebe. 

Maut. lip. lib. iv. 45, 

The figure of Equity 1 " differs hut little from that 
our painters make of her at present. The scales she 
carries in her hand are so natural an emblem of 

™ See first series, figure 13. 
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justice, tliat Persius has turned them into an alle- 
gory to express the decisions of right or wrong : 

Qmrites 

Hoc pn to non jusLum est, illud male, rectiiis istud ; 

Scis etemm jus turn gemind suspendere lance 

AncipiUs libra ♦ — — 

Sociiat. ad Alcibiad. Sat. 4. 

Romans, know, 

Against light reason all your counsels go ; 

This is not fair ; nor profitable that : 

Nor t’othei question proper foi debate. 

But thou, no doubt, cans! set the business right, 

And give each argument its piopcr weight : 

Know’ st with an equal hand to liold the scale, etc. 

Dryden. 

The next figure I present you with is Eternity 11 . 
She holds in her hand a globe with a phoenix on it. 
How proper a type of Eternity is each of these you 
may see in the following quotations. I am sure you 
will pardon the length of the latter, as it is not im- 
proper to the occasion, and shows at the same time 
the great fruitfulness of the poet’s fancy, that could 
turn the same thought to so many different ways : 

Ilac (tterna mavet , divisque simillima foima est , 

Cui neqve principium est nsquam , nee finis: in ipso 
Sed similis toto remanet, pevque omnia par est , 

Manil. da RoLunditatc Corporum, lib, 1* 

This form’s eternal, and may justly claim 
A godlike nature, all its parts the same ; 

Alike, and equal to its self S tis found, 

No end and no beginning in a round : 

Nought can molest its being, nought control, 

And this ennobles, and confines tnc whole, Chuech . 

Pa?* volucer superis, Stellas qui vividus aquat 
Durando t membrisque terit redeuntibus aoum * — -~ 

« See first series, figure 13. 
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Nam pater est prolesque iui, nulloque creante 
Emenfos urtus fncunda men la i ej'ormnt, 

Et petit alternam tat idem derfuneui vitam. 

0 senium positure rogo, falsisque sepulchris 
Natales habiture vicci>> qui setpe renasci 

E xitioj proprwque soles pubescere letho. 

0 j'elix, lneresqve ini I quo solvimur omnes y 
Hoc tibi suppeditat vires : prabetur o\ igo 
Per cinerem : moiitur te non pereunte senectus , 

Vidisti quodeunqite fuit .* te secula leste 
Cuncta revolmuitur. Nosti quo tempore pontus 
PndeuL elatas scopulis stagnantibus itndas: 

Quis Phaetonteis erronbus a> sent annus . 

Et clades te nulla rapit, solusque superstes 
FdomitA tellure manes: non stamina Parca 
In te dura Icgunt , non jus habuere nocendi. 

Claud, tie Phccnice. 

A godlike bird ! whose endless round of years 
Outlasts the stars, and tires the cii cling spheies ; — 
Begot by none lumself, begetting none, 

She of himself he is, and of himself the son j 
His life in fruitful death renews its date. 

And kind destruction but piolongs hi3 fate. 

0 thou, says ho, whom harmless fires shall burn. 

Thy age the flame to second youth shall turn, 

An infant’s cradle is thy fun’ral urn. 

Thrice happy phoenix ! heav’n’s peculiar caie 
Has made thyself thy self s surviving heir. 

By death thy deathless vigour is supplied, 

Which sinks to ruin all the world beside. 

Thy age, not thee, assisting Phcebus burns, 

And vital flames light up thy fun’ral urns. 

Whate’er events have been thy eyes survey, 

And thou art fix’d while ages roll away. 

Thou saw* st when i aging ocean burst Iris bed, 
O’ertopp’d the mountains, and the earth o’erspread ; 
When the Tash youth inflam’d the high abodes, 
Scorch’d up the skies, and scar’d the deathless gods. 
When nature ceases, thou shalt still remain. 

Nor second chaos bound thy endless reign ; 

* Pate’s tyrant laws thy happier lot shall brave. 

Baffle destruction, and elude the grave. 
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The circle of rays that you see round the head of the 
phceuix, distinguish him to be the bird and offspring 
of the sun : 


Solis avi specimen : ■ — 

Una est, qiue reparet, seqite ipsa reseminet , ales ; 

Assyvii phanica vacant, Nonfruge, ncque herbis, 

Sed thins luchrymis, et succa vivit amotni. 

If (ec ubi qititique suce comylevit sceeula vita, 
llicis in Tamil, tramulceve cacumine palmce, 

Unguibus et dura sibi niduin constrnzt ore : 

Quo sim.ul cic cnsias, ac nardi lenis aristas, 

Quassuque oumfulvd subsiravit cinnama myrrhd ; 

Se super imponit, Jinitque in odorxbus cevnm. 

Tnde ferunt iotidem qui vivere dabeut annas, 

C orpore de patrio parvum phamica renasci. 

Cuni cZptiit fade atas vires , oneriquu Jerendo est, 

PondenbiLS nidi ramos levat arbaris altce, 

Fertque pius cunasque suas, putriumque sepulchvum, 
Perque Uves a unis Jfyp&rionis urbe potilus, 

Ante fores sac ras Hyperionis cede reponit. 

Ovid. Met. lib. 15. 
- — , Titanius ales. Claud, de Phcenice. 

> — — From himself the phoenix only springs : 

Self-bom, begotten by the parent flame. 

In which he fawn'd, another grid the same. 

Who not by com or herbs his life sustains, 

But the sweet essence of amomum drains ; 

And watches the rich gums Arabia bears, 

While y^t in tender dew they drop their tears. 

He (his five centuries of life fulfill'd) 

His nest on oaken houghs begins to build. 

Or trembling tops of palm, and first he draws 
The plan with nk broad bill and crooked claws, 
Nature’s artificers; on this the pile 
Is form'd, and rises round j then with the spoil 
Of cassia, cinnamon, and stems of narcl, 

(For softness strew'd beneath) his fun'ral bed is rear’d : 

Pun'ral and bridal both ; and all around 

The borders with comiptless myrrh are crown’d. 
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On this incumbent ; till elherial flame 
Eirst catches, then consumes, the costly frame; 

Consumes him too, ns on the pile lie lies ; 

He liv’d on odours, and in odours dies. 

An infant phoenix from the former springs, 

His father’s heir, and from his tender wings 
Shakes off his parent dust, his method he pursues, 

And the same lease of life on the same terms lenews. 
When grown to manhood lie begins his reign, 

And with stiff pinions can his flight sustain, 

He lightens of its load the tree that bore 
Ilis father’s royal sepulchre before, 

And his own cradle: this (with pious care. 

Plac’d on his back) he cuts the buxom air, 

Seeks the sun’s city, and his sacred church, 

And decently lays down his burden in the porch. 

Duyth-N. 


.Sic ubi farcuntlu reparavit marte juienium, 

Et patrias idem cineres, collcciuque partat 
Unguihus ossa pi is, Nilique ad litlora tenderis 
Unicus eitmno phomix procedi t ub Euro, 

Conveniunt aquila, cu.nola.que ex orbe volucres, 

Ut soils mireulu)' uvenu 

Claud, de Laud. Stil. lib. 2. 

So when his parent’s pile hath ceas’d to burn, 

Tow’ts the young phoenix from the teeming urn : 

And from the purple east, with pious toil, 

Bears the dear relics to the distant Wile ; 

Himself a species ! then the bird of J ove 
And all his plumy nation quit the grove ; 

The gay haimonious train delighted ga?e, 

Crowd the procession, and resound his praise. 


The radiated head of the phoenix gives ns the mean- 
ing of a passage in Ausoniusj which I was formerly 
surprised to meet with in the description of a hird. 
But at present I am very well satisfied the poet 
must have had his eye on the figure of this bird in 

K 3 
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ancient sculpture and painting, as indeed it was im- 
possible to take it from the life : 

Tev nova Nestarcos implevit pm pura fuses : 

Et toties terno cornh vivacior &vo: 

Quum navies term glomerantem scccula tructus 
Vinciait artpede s ter lerno Nestorc cervi : 

Tres quorum states s uperat Fhoibents osceu : 

Qne m novies senior Gangeticus anteit ales, 

Ales cinnameo radiatus tempom nido : 

An son. Idyll. 11. 

uidiant oculi jubur : igneus ora 
Cingit hoiios, rulilo cognat um vert ice sidw, 

Attdlit obtains apex, tenvbrasque set end 

Luce secul . 

Ci.aud. de Phcen. 

llis fiery eyes shoot forth a glitt’iing ray. 

And round his head ten thousand glories play • 

High on his crest, a star celestial blight 
"Divides the darkness with its piercing light. 

Procitl ignea lucet 

Ales, odorati redolent cui r.innama buiti . 

Ci.aud. de Laud. Stil. lib. % 

If you have a mind to compare this scale of beings 
with that of Hesiod, I shall give it you in a trans- 
lation of that poet : 

Ter binos deciesqne novem super exit in annas 
Justa senescentum quos implet vita viurrum. 

Has navies superal vivenrfo garrula comix : 

F.t quater egrerjitur cornicis Scrcula cervus- 
Ahjiidem rermm ter vineit airrns ; at ilium 
Multiplicat navies phrenic, repambilis ales : 

Qua m ias perpetuo rlecies priecenitir, mo, 

A umphu Uaimrbyades, quartern longmima vita est. 

Hi Qohibentjims vivaciujata animantum. 

Auson. Idyll. 18. 
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The utmost ago to man the gods assign 

Are winters three times two, and ten times nine . 

Poor man nine times the prating daws exceed : 

Three times the daw’s the deer's more lasting bleed : 

The deei’s full thrice the raven’s race outrun : 

Nine times the raven Titan’s feather’d son : 

Beyond his age, with youth and beauty crown’d, 

The Hamadryads shine ten ages round : 

Their breath the longest is the fates bestow ■ 

And such the bounds to mortal lives below. 

A man had need be a good arithmetician, says Cyn- 
thia, to understand this author’s works. His de- 
scription runs on like a multiplication table. But 
methinks the poets ought to have agreed a little 
better in the calculations of a bird’s life that was 
probably of their own creation. 

We generally find a great confusion in the tradi- 
tions of the ancients, says Philander. It seems to 
me, from the next medal®, it was an opinion among 
them, that the phoenix renewed herself at the begin- 
ning of the great year, and the return of the golden 
age. This opinion I find touched upon in a couple 
of lines in Claudian : 

Quicquid ab erternis ales longava colonis 
Colligit, optati rejerens exordia, s&cli. 

,, Claud, de Rap. Proserp, lib, 2. 

The person in the midst of the circle is supposed to 
he Jupiter, by the author that has published this 
medal ; hut I should rather take it for the figure of 
Time. I remember I have seen at Rome an antique 
statue of Time, with a wheel or hoop of marble in 
his hand, as Seneca describes him, and not with a 
serpent, as he is generally represented : 


See first series, figure 14. 
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• Properut cursu. 

Vita citato, voiuct ique die 

Rota prffcipitis luUntur anni. ' Hcnc. Fur. Act. 1. 

Life posts away, 

And day from day drives on with swift career 
The w heel that hurries on the headlong year. 

As tlie circle of marble in his hand represents the 
common year, so this that encompasses him is a 
proper representation of the great year, which is 
the whole round and comprehension of time. For 
when this is finished, the heavenly bodies are sup- 
posed to begin their courses anew, and to measure 
over again the several periods and divisions of years, 
months, days, etc. into which the great , year is dis- 
tinguished : 

Consumto, Magnus qid dicitur, anno 

liunus in antiquum veniunt vuga sidera rnrstim, 

Quutia dispesiti tteterunt ctO origins inundi, 

Aosom Idyll. 18. 

When round the gie.nt Platonic yeai has turn’d, 

In their old ranks the tvaod’ring stars shall stand 
As when first inaishall’d by the Almighty’s hand. 

To sum up, therefore, the thoughts of this medal. 
The inscription teaches us that the whole design 
must refer to the golden age, which it lively repre- 
sents, if we suppose the circle that encompasses 
Time, or, if you please, Jupiter, signifies the finishing 
of the great yenr, and that the phoenix figures out 
the beginning of a new series of time. So that the 
compliment on this medal to the emperor Adrian, 
is in all respects the same that Virgil makes to 
Pollio’s son, nt whose birth he supposes the annus 
tnagnus , or Platonical year, run out, and renewed 
again with the opening of the golden age : 
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Magnus ab Integra steel arum nasettuv ordo. 

Jam red.it et Vii go, retlennt Saturnia regna. • 

Et nova progenies aula demittitur alto. Vitig. Eel. 4. 

Llie time is come the Sibyls long foretold. 

And the blest maid restores the age of gold. 

In the gieat wheel of Time before enroll’d. 

Now a new progeny from heaven descends. 

Lonn Laueeudale. 

Nunc adest mundo dies 

Supremus ills, qui premat genus impiuni 
Cxli mind ; r ursus ut stirpem noram. 

Goner at renaseens metier : ut quondam tulit 
Juvenis tenente regna Saturno poll. Sen. Oct. Act. 2. 

The last great day is come, 

When earth and all her impious sons shall lie 
Crush'd in the ruins of the falling sky, 

Whence fresh shall rise, her new-boiii realms to grace, 

A pious offspring and a purer lace, 

Snell as evewhile in golden ages sprung, 

When Saturn govern’d, and the world was young. 

You may compare the design of this reverse, if you 
please, with one of Constantino, so far as the pheenix 
is concerned in both. As for the other figure, we 
may have occasion to speak of it in another place. 
Vid. figure 15. King. of France’s medallions. 

The next figure!’ shadows out Eternity to us, by 
the sun in one hand and the moon in the other, 
which in the language of sacred poetry is, “ as long 
as the suu and moon endureth.” The heathens 
made choice of these lights as apt symbols of Eter- 
nity, because, contrary to all sublunary beings, 
though they seem to perish every night, they renew 
themselves every morning. 


V See first series, figure 16. 
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Soles occulei e et i edire possu.nl 

Nobis , cum semel oc.cid.it biems lux, 

Nox eat perpetna now. d/rt nucnda. Catijl. cam. 5. 

Tlie suns shall often fall and use . 

But when the short-lived mortal dies 

A night eternal seals his eyes. 

Horace, whether m imitation of Catullus or not, lias 
applied tlie same thought to the moon ; and that too 
m the plural number . 

Danina lumen celeies repaiunt ccclestia tunic 
Nos, ubi decidimns 

Quo pius JEnuis, quo Tullus dives, et Aliens, 

Pull'll et umbia sumus. Hon. Od, 7. lit. iv. 

Each loss tlie hast’mng moon repairs again. 

But we, when once oui race is done, 

With 1 ullus and Ancluses’ son, 

(Though rich like one, like t’other good) 

To dust and shades, without a sun, 

Descend, and sink m dark oblivion’s flood. 

Sir W. Temple. 

In the next figure % Eternity sits on a globe of 
the heavens adorned with, stars We have already 
seen how pi oper an emblem of Eternity the globe is, 
and may find the duration of the stars made use of 
by the poets, as an expression of what is never bice 
to end: 


Stellas qia vividus aquas 

Durando . — — Claud. 


Polus dwn sides a puscet 

Sempei hows, nomenque timm, lauiesque manebunt. 

Vino. jEn. lib. 1. 


s Sea first series, figuie 17, 
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Lucida durn cmteni annosi side) a nundi, etc. 

Sen. Med. 

I might here tell you that Eternity lias a coveiing 
on her head*, because we can never hnd out liei be- 
ginning ; that her legs are baie, because rve see only 
those parts of her that aie actually lunnmg on , that 
she sits on a globe and bears a sceptre m hei hand, 
to shew that she is sovereign mistiess of all things: 
but for any of those assertions I have no wanant 
fiom the poets. ■ 

You must excuse me, if I have been longer than 
ordinary on such a subject as Eternity. The next 
you see is Victory s , to whom the medallists, as well 
as poets, never fail to give a pair of wings 

Adfuit ipsa bins ales Vutm ia. 

Cl urn. de Sext Cons. lion. 

Dubus vohlat I 'icLoi ia penvis . Ovid 

Nrueis Victw ia concolor ahs. Sil. Ital. 

The palm branch and laurel were both the rewards 
of conquerors, and theiefore no impioper ornaments 
for Victory : 

Lenta Victmvs puemia palma, Ovid. Met 

Lt pahna pretntm Victoribus. Vihg. iEn 5. 

Ta diLCibus leetis adei is cum Iceta ti lumphum 

Vox Canet, et longus visent capitoha pampas. 

Ovid. Met. Apollo ad Laurum. 

Thou shalt the Uoman festivals adorn , 

Thou shalt returning Caasar’s triumphs grace, 

When pomps shall in a long procession pass. Drydex. 


r See first series, figure 13 


Il>id figure 18 
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By the way, you may observe the lower plaits of the 
drapery that seem to have gathered the wind into 
them. I have seen abundance of antique figures in 
sculpture and painting, with just the same turn in 
the lower foldings of the vest, when the person that 
wears it is in a posture of tiipping forward : 

Obmaque advmus vibuibant Jlamvna Pestes. 

Ovid. Met, lib. 1. 

-As she fled, the wind 
Increasing, spread her flowing hair behind , 

And left her legs and thighs exposed to view. Dkyden. 

'Tenue i smuantm fiamma Vcstes. Id hb 2. 

It is wo r tli while to compate this figure of Victory 
with her statue as it is described in a very beautiful 
passage of Prudentius . 

« 

Non ans,Twnfarrew\olfe t Victoria felir 
Lim ata lenit labot impigei , aspera mi tus , 
ammi, eacellens aidat, uoleniiu , cura, 

Hanc tnbuunt, durum tiactaudis robur in armis . 

Qua. si dejuennt bellanhbus, aurea quamms 
Marmoieom templo rutilas Victoria pumas 
Laphcet, lL multis surgat jonnata tulentu, 

JS, on adci it, versisque ofjensa mdebitur hashs. 

Quid mites, proprus dijfisus vinbus, optas 
bntpjminetc tibunet solatia forma 7 
’Kunquam pinmgeram legiofen ata puellam 
Vidit, unlielanlum legeret quanta virorvm . 

Vmcendi quarts dommam 7 sua d extra cuique e&t, 

Ft dens mmpotens* Non pexo enne mi ago, 

, JVec nudo suspen&a pede, s traphoque remneta, 

Kec tumidas Jtuitante s mu mt/estjta pupillas. 

Contra Symin* lib. 2. " 

Shall Victory entreated lend her aid 
For cakes of flour on smoking altars laid 7 
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Hei help from toils and watchings hope to find, 
rrom the sLiong body, and undaunted mind 
If these be wanting on tli* embattled plain, 

Ye sue the unpropitious maid in vain! 

Though m her marble temples taught to blaze 
Her dazzling wings the golden dame displays, 

And many a talent in due weight was told 
To shape her godhead in the cunous mould. 

Shall the rough soldier of himself despair. 

And hope toi female visions in the an 1 
What legion sheath’d in non e’er survey’d 
Their dans directed by this winged maid. 1 
Dost thou the power that gives success demand 1 
’lis he tV Almighty, and thy own right hand , 

Not the smooth nymph, whose locks in knots are Iwm’d, 
Who bending ‘hows her naked foot behind, 

Who girds the virgin zone beneath hei breast, 

And fiom hei bosom heaves the swelling vest 

You liave here another Victoiy u that X fancy 
Claudius had in view, when lie mentions her wings, 
palm, and trophy in the following description It 
appeals on a coin of Constantine, who lived about an 
age before Claudian, and X believe we shall find 
that it is no^ the only piece of antique sculpture that 
this poeL has copied out in his descriptions. 

Cam totis cibulgpiis aiduapenius 

Ipsa duel sac) as 1 ictona panderet <zc/es, 

Lt palpia mridi gaudens, eC amitta tropluci** 

Ci^un. de Cons btil lib 3 

On all her plumage rising, when she threw 
Iler sacred shrines wide open to thy view, 

How pleas’d for thee her emblems to display, 

With palms distinguish’d, and with ti opines gaj. 

The last of our imaginary beings is Liberty K . In 
her left hand she carries the wand that the Latins 

u See first series, figure 19. K Ibid, figure 20. 

von. hi. & 
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call the nulis, or vindicta, and in her right the cap of 
liberty. The poets use the same kinds of meta- 
phors to express liberty. I shall quote Horace for 
the first, whom Ovid has imitated on the same occa- 
sion, and for the latter Martial : 

-VouaLum jam rude , queer is, 

Mecoenos, iterum antique we includere ludo. 

Hon- lib. i. Epist. 1. 


-Tarda vires minuente seneetd 
Me qiwque denari jaw rude, tempus erat. 

Ovid, de Trist. lib. iv. el. 8. 

Since bent beneath the load of yeais X stand, 

X too might claim the beedom-giving wand. 

Quod te nomine jam tuo salute, 

Quern regem et dominum prills vocabam ; 

Ne me dixeris esse contumacem 

Z'otis pilea sarcinis redemi. Manx. lib. ii. Ep. 68, 

By tby plain name thougii now address'd. 

Though once my king and lord confess’d. 

Frown not : with all my goods I buy 
The precious cap of liberty, 

I cannot forbear repeating a passage out of Persius, 
says Cynthio, that, in my opinion, turns the cere- 
mony of making a freeman very handsomely into 
ridicule, It seems the clapping a cap on his head 
and giving him a turn on the heel were necessary 
circumstances, A slave thus qualified became a 
citizen of Home, and was honoured with a name 
more than belonged to any of his forefathers, which 
Persius has repeated with a great deal of humour : 


lieu steriles veri, juibus unci quirilem 

Vertigo facit! hie Damn est non Iressis agaso, 
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Vappu et Uppus, et in tenui farragiue mendax: 

Vertcrit kune dominvb, momenko turbinis exit 
Marcus Damn* Papa / Marco spondente, reausas 
Credei e tu nummos ? Marco sub judice palles 7 
Marcus dixit: itaest . Assigna, Marce, tabellas. 

Ilac mera libertas : hane nobis pilea donant. 

Pers. Sat. 5. 

That false enfranchisement with ease is found : 

Slaves are made citizens by turning round. 

How t replies one, can any he more free ! 

Here’s Dama, once a groom of low degree, 

Not worth a farthing, and a sot beside ; 

So true a logue, for lying’s sake he lied : 

But, with a turn, a freeman he became ; 

Now Mu cus Dama is hjs worship’s name. 

Good gods 1 who would refuse to lend a sum, 

If wealthy Marcus surety would become ! 

Marcus is made a judge, and for a proof 
Of certain truth, * he said it,’ is enough. 

A will is to be prov’d ; put in your claim ; 

’Tis cleai, if Marcus has subscrib’d bis name. 

This is Hue libei ty, as I believe ; 

What farther can we from our caps receive, 

Than as we please vyitliout control to livel Dryden. 

Since you have given us the ceremony of the cap, 
says Eugenius, I will give you that of the wand, out 
of Claudian : 

Tefaslos ineunte yualer : solennia ludit 
Omnia libertas: deductum oindice morern 
Lex celehratf famuhisque jugo laxatus herili 
Ducitur, et grato remeat seem /or ictu. 

Tristis conditio palsainf route recedit. 

In dvem rnbuere genie, tergarpte removit 
Verb era permissifelix injuria voti . 

Claud, de Quarto Cons. Hon, 

The gralo iclu and tli ejelix injuria, says Cynfhio, 
would have told us the name of the author, though 
you had said nothing of him. There is none 'of all 
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the poets that delights so much in these pretty 
kinds of contradiction as Claudian. He loves to 
set his epithet at variance with its substantive., and 
to surprise his reader with a seeming absurdity. If 
this poet were well examined, one would find that 
some of his greatest beauties as well as faults arise 
from the frequent use of this particular figure. 

I question not, says Philander, but you are tired 
by this time with the company of so mysterious a 
sort of ladies as those we have had before us. We 
will now, for our diversion, entertain ourselves with 
a set of riddles, and see if we can find a key to them 
among the ancient poets a . The first of them, says 
Cynthio, is a ship under sail, I suppose it has at 
least a metaphor or moral precept for its cargo. 
This, says Philander, is an emblem of happiness, as 
you may seo by the inscription it carries in its sails. 
We find the same device to express the same 
thought in several of the poets : as in Horace, when 
he speaks of the moderation to he used in a flowing 
fortune, and in Ovid, when he reflects on his past 
happiness : 

Rebus angustis ammosus atque 
Fortis upparc : sapientn idem 
Contrahes ventn nim'utm sec undo 
Turgida vela. Hon. Od, 10. lib. ii. 

When Fortune sends a sfcormy wind, 

Then show a brave and present mind ; 

And when with too indulgent gales 

She swells too much, then, furl thy sails. Chli.ch. 

iVomim's etfarrue quondam Julgore trahebca , 

Dim fruit antennas aura secunda meas . 

Ovid, de Trist. lib. v. eh 12. 


a See second series, figure 1. 
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En ego, non paucis quondam vnunitus amicis, 

Dum Jlavit veils aura secunda meis. 

Id. Epist. ex Ponto 3, lib. ii, 

I liv’d the darling theme of ev’ry tongue. 

The golden idol of th* adoring throng ; 

Guarded -with friends, while Fortune’s balmy gales 
Wanton’d auspicious in my swelling sails. 

Yotl see the metaphor is the same in the verses as 
in the medal, with this distinction only, that the one 
is in words and the other in figures. The idea is 
alike in both, though the manner of representing it 
is different. If you would see the whole ship made 
use of in the same sense by an old poet, as it is here 
on the medal, you may find it in a pretty allegory of 
Seneca : 


Fata si liceut mihi 
Finger e arbitnn meo, 

Temperem zephyro levi 
Vela, lie press# giavi 
Spiritu antemuB tremant, 

Lenis et modice Jluens 
Aura, nec vergens latus, 

Ducat inirepidam ratem. 

CEdip. Char. Act. 4. 

My fortune might I form at will, 

My canvas zephyrs soft should fill 
W ith gentle breath, lest ruder gales 
Crack the main -yard, or burst the sails. 

By winds that temperately blow 
The bark should pass secure and slow, 

Nor scare me leaning on her side : 

But smoothly cleave th’ unruffled tide. 


After having considered the ship as a metaphor, we 
may now look on it as a reality, and observe in it 
the make of the old Roman vessels, as they are de- 
li 3 
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scribed among the poets. It is carried on by oars 
and sails at the same time : 

Sine opus est velis ; minimum bene cun il ad, aurum 
Sine opus est remo ; remige car pit iter. 

Ovid, de Tnst. lib. i. el. 10. 

The poop of it lias the bend that Ovid and Virgil 
mention : 


Ptippique recurves. Ibid. lib. i. el. 4. 

r—Littora curves 

Pi /ptexu at puppes. — Vino . 

You see the description of the pilot, and the place 
he sits on, in the following quotations : 

Ipse gubernutor puppi Patinurus ah altd . 

Vmo. rEn. lib. 5. 

Ipsius ante o rulos ingens a vertice pontus 
In puppiniferit : excutitur , pronusque m tighter 
Tidyitur in caput , — — 

iEn. lib.l. 


* Orontes’ bark, that boie the Lycian crew, 

(A hoi rid bight) ev’n in the beio’s view, 

From stem to stem, by waves was overborne ; 

The trembling pilot, from bis rudder torn. 

Was headlong hurl’d. — — * DnYimtf. 

-Segiiemque IMentrten , 

O/ditus d^corisque sui s ociihnque salutis , 

In mare preecipitem puppi deturbat ab altd : 

Ipse gubernaclo recta)' sxibiu — — .En. Jib. 5. 

Mindless of others’ lives (so high was grown 
His rising rage), and careless of bis own, 

The trembling dotard to the deck he diew, , 

And hoisted up, and overboard he threw : 

This done, he seiz’d the helm. Diiyden. 
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I have mentioned these last two passages of Virgil, 
because I think we cannot have so right an idea of 
the pilot’s misfortune in each of them, without ob- 
serving the situation of his post, as appears in an- 
cient coins. The figure you see on the other end 
of the ship is a Triton, a man in his upper parts, 
and a fish below, with a trumpet in his mouth. 
Virgil describes him in the same manner on one of 
jEneas's ships. It was probably a common figure 
on their ancient vessels, for we meet with it too in 
Silius Italicus : 

Unite vein l immanib Triton, ct earula concld 
Extmensfreta: cni latcrum terns hisptda nanti 
Ftora homiuem praferi, in pristin desinit alius; 

Spumea semifero sub pectore murmnrat unda. 

Vino, JEn. lib. 10. 

The Tritaa bears him, he, whose trumpet’s sound 
Old ocean’s waves from shore to shore rebound. 

A hairy man above the waist he shows, 

A porpoise tail down from his belly grows, 

The billows murmur, which his breast oppose. 

Loud Laudeudai.i.. 

Ducitur et Libya puppis signata Jigurum 

Et Triton captions. 

Sjl. Ital. lib. 14. 

I am apt to think, says Engenius, from certain pas- 
sages of the poets, that several ships made choice of 
some god or other for their guardians, as among the 
Roman catholics every vessel is recommended to the 
patronage of some particular saint. To give you an 
instance of two or three : 

Lit mihi, sitqiie precur , jlavrz intela Minerva 
AVtois. 


Ovm. de Tiist. lib. i. qj. 10. 
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Numen end celsg puppis vioina Diane . 

Sil. Ital. lib* 14. 

Hammon nrnrien erai Libyct e gentile caring, 

Corniger&que scdens spectabat ctr? via f route t Ibid. 

The poop great Ammon Libya’s god display’d, 

Whose homed front the nether flood surveyed. 

The figure of tlie deity was very large* as I have 
seen it on other medals as well as this you have 
shown ns, and stood on one end of the vessel that it 
patronised- This may give us an image of a very 
beautiful circumstance that we meet with in a 
couple of wrecks described by Silius Italicus and 
Perseus : 


-Subito cum pondere rictus, 

Iniiliente mari, submergitur alveus undis. 

Scuta virtim, ci istaque, et inerti spiculaferro, 

Tutelaque deibnjiuitant. 

Sil. Ital, lib. 14. 

Sunk by a weight so dreadful, down she goes, 

And o’er her head the broken billows close, 

Bright shields and crests float round the whiiling floods, 
And useless speais confus’d with tutelary gods. 

~Tiabe ruptA Bruttia saxa 
Prendit amicus inops , remque omnem surdaque vota 
Condidit Ionia : jacet ipse in littore, et una 
Ingentes de puppe dei,jamque obvia mergis 
Costa ratis lacera. * PEns. Sat. 6. 

My friend is shipwreck’d on the Bruttian strand, 

His riches in th f Ionian main are lost - } 

And he himself stands shiv’ring on the coast : 

Where, destitute of help, forlorn and bare. 

He wearies the deaf gods with fruitless pray’r. 

Their images, the relics of the wreck, 

Tom from their naked poop, are tided back 
By the wild waves ; and rudely thrown ashore, 
Lieflimpotent, nor can themselves restoie. f 
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'I lie vessel sticks, and shows her open’d side, 

And on hei shatter’d mast the mews in tuumph rale. 

Dnr Dm. 

You will tliinli, perhaps, I carry my conjectures too 
far, if I tell you that I fancy they are these kind of 
gods that Horace mentions in his allegorical vessel, 
which was so broken and shattered to pieces ; for I 
am apt to think that Integra relates to the gods as 
well as the lintea : 

' — — -—Non tiht sunt Integra tinted. 

Non di, quos iterurn pressa toces mail). 

Od, 14, lib. 1. 

Thy stem is gone, thy gods are lost, 

And thou hast none to hear thy cry, 

When thou on dangerous shelves art tost, 

When billows rago, and winds are high. Cum cu. 

Since we are. engaged so far in the Roman ship- 
ping 11 , Says Philander, I will here show you a medal 
that has on its reverse a rostrum with three teeth 
to it ; whence Silius's Irifldim rostrum and Virgil's 
roslrisqtie tridentihus, which, in some editions, is 
slrulenlibns, the editor choosing rather to make a 
false quantity than to insert a word that he did not 
know the meaning of. Valerius Flaccus gives us a 
rostrum of the same make : 

-Volat immissis cam j>imib habenu> 

Mftnditque salum , et spumaz vomit die tndenti. 

Aigon. UK 1. 

A sliip-carpenter of old Rome, says Cynthia, could 
not have talked more judiciously. I am afraid, if 
we let you alone, you will find out every plank and 


b See second series, figure 2. 
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rope about the vessel among the Latin poets. Let 
us now, if you please, go'to the next medal. 

The next, says Philander, is a pair of jScnles c , 
which we meet with on several old coins. They are 
commonly interpreted as an emblem of the emperor’s 
justice. But why may not we suppose that they 
allude sometimes to the Balance in the heavens, 
which was the reigning constellation of Rome and 
Italy"? Whether it be so or not, they are capable, 
methinks, of receiving a nobler interpretation than 
what is commonly put on them, if we suppose the 
thought of the reverse to be the same with that in 
Manilius : 

Hesperian sua Libra tenet, qud condita Roma 
1st propriis fracnal pendentem nutibus orbem, 

Orbis et Imperium retinet, discrimina rerum 
Lancibus, et posiias gentes tollit quo premitque : 

Qtm genitus cum fruit e Remus banc condidit urbem. 

Mamix.. lib. 4. 

The Scales rule Italy, where Rome commands, 

And spreads its empire wide to foreign lands i 
They hang upon her nod, their fates are weigh’d 
By her, and laws are sent to be obey’d : 

And as her pow’rful favour turns the poise, 

How low some nations sink and others rise,! 

Thus guide the Scales, and then to fix our doom, 

They gave us Caisar' 1 , founder of our Rome. Cbeech. 

The thunderbolt is a reverse of Augustus 6 . We 
see it used by the greatest poet of the same age to 
express a terrible and irresistible force in battle, 
which is probably the meaning of it on this medal, 
for in another place the same poet applies the same 
metaphor to Augustus’s person : 

i 

c See second series, figure 3. d So Vossius reads it. 

e See second series, figure 4. 
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Duo fulntina belli, 

Scipiadas, • Vine. iEn. 111). 6. 

Who can declare 

The Scipios’ woith, those thunderbolts of war? 

Dhyden. 


Cesar dum mtsgnus ad ultum 

Fulminat Jiruphratem hello. 

Georg, lib. 4. 

While mighty Cssar thund’nng from afar. 

Seeks on Euphrates’ banks the spoils of war. Dbyden. 

I have sometimes wondered, says Eugenios, why 
the Latin poets so frequently give the epithets of 
trifidum and trisulcum to the thunderbolt. I am 
now persuaded they took it from the sculptors and 
painters that lived before them, and had generally 
given it three forks as in the present figure- Virgil 
insists on the number three m its description, and 
' seems to hint at the wings we see on it. Lie has 
Worked up such a noise and terror in the composi- 
tion of his thunderbolt, as cannot be expressed by a 
pencil or graving-tool : 

Tres hhb) is torli radios, tres nitbis aijuose 
Arididerant, rntili tres ignis, et alitis Austri. 

Fulgores nunc terrijim , sotiitumque, metumque 
Miscebant overi, Jiammisque senuucibus t ras. 

Vino. rEn. lib. 8. 

Three rays of writben tain, of fire three more, 

Of winged southern winds, and cloudy store • 

As many parts, the dreadful mixture frame. 

And fears are added, and avenging flame. Dbydin. 

Our next reverse is an oaken garland f , which we 
find on abundance of imperial coins. I shall not 


f See second series, figure 5. 
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here multiply quotations to show that the garland of 
oak was the reward of such as had saved the life of 
a citizen, but will give you a passage out of Clau- 
dian, where the compliment to Stilieo is the same 
that we have here on the medal. I question not 
hut the old coins gave the thought to the poet : 

jjfbs erat in veteruin castns, ut tempnra quercn 
Velaret , ualidts quifu&o vivibus hoste 
Casurum morti potuit subthicere civem , 

At tibi qua: -potent pro tantis civira i eddi 

auE quuntce pemubuntjac ta corona:? 

Clatjd. de Cons. Stil, lib. 3. 

Of old, when in the war’s tumultuous strife 
A Roman sav’d a brother Roman’s life, 

And foil’d the threat’ ning foe, our siies decreed 
An oaken garland for the victor’s meed. 

Thou who hast sav’d whole crowds, whole towns set free, 
What groves, what woods, shall furnish ciowns for thee? 

It is not to he supposed that the empeior had 
actually covered a Roman in battle. It is enough 
that he had driven out a tyrant, gained a victory, or 
restored justice. For in any of these, or the like 
cases, he may very well be said to have saved the 
life of a citizen, and by consequence entitled to the 
reward of it. Accordingly, we find Virgil distri- 
buting his oaken garlands to those that had enlarged 
or strengthened the dominions of Rome ; as we may 
learn from Statius, that the statue of Curtius, who 
had sacrificed himself for the good of the people, 
had the head surrounded with the same kind of 
ornament ; 

At jut umbrata gerunt chili tevipora qttercu, 

Hi tibi Ncmmtum, et Gabios, urbemque Fidemm, 

Hi Collatbias impatient montibus areas. 

Vine. jEn. lib. 6. 
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But they, who crown’d with oaken wieaths appear, 

Shull Gabkn walls and strong b'idena rear : 

Nomentum, Bola, with PomeUa, found; 

And raise Collatian tow’rs on rocky ground. Dm den. 

Ipse loci custos, cujus sacrata varago, 

Fumosusqne lacus vctmen memoiabile servat, 

Iimumeros teris somtus, et verbere ciehro 
Ot seunt mugitejimim, mount hon-ida sancta 
Ora situ, meiudijne caput venenthilr qua cu. 

Statius, Sylv. lib, 1, 

The guardian of that lake, which boasts to claim 
A sure memorial ftom the Curtian name ; 

Bous’d by th’ artificers, whoso mingled sound 
From the loud forum pierc’d Lhe shades profound, 

The hoary vision rose confess'd in view. 

And shook the civic wreath that bound his blow. 

The two horns that you see on the next medal are 
emblems of Plenty ® : 

-Apparet <pie heal a plena 

Copia cornu. Hon, Garin. Sice, 

Your medallists toll us that two horns on a coin 
signify an extraordinary plenty. But I see no 
foundation for this conjecture. Why should they 
not as well have stamped two thunderbolts, two 
caduceuses, or two ships, to represent an extra- 
ordinary force, a lasting peace, or an unbounded 
happiness. I rather think that the double cornu- 
copia relates to the double tradition of its original ; 
some representing it as the liorn of Achelous broken 
off by llercules ; and others as the horn of the goat 
that gave suck to Jupiter : 

s See second series, figuie 6. 

M 
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-Rtgidum fern deiteui count 
Dui/i tenet, mfiegit, tiuncuqup afionta leuelht. 

Naiades hoc, pomis et adorn foie i eplelnm, 

SaaJh'uvt , divesyue mio bona capiu cornu ost. 

Giro at et nympho, ntu succmcta Dianic 
Una mimstiaTiijn, Justs utrinque cupilhs, 

Incessit, totmnque tulit pindimte coinu 
Autumnum, et mensasjclu.ui pamu secundas. 

Ovid. Met. de Acheloi Cornu, lib. 9. 

Nor yet his, fury cool’d , 'twixt rage and scorn, 
from my maim’d front lie boie the stubborn horn 
This, heap'd with flowers and fruits, the Naiads beai, 
Satied to Plenty and the bounteous year. 

He spoke, when lo 1 a beauteous nymph appears, 

Cnrt like Diana’s tiatn, with flowing hairs , 

The horn she brings, in which all autumn ’s stor’d 
And ruddy apples for the second board. Gar . 

Luc dabat ilia deo sed ft egit in utbme cot nu 
Tt uncuqne dimtdiA pente decant erat. 

SustuUt hoc nymphe , cmctuniq-ue recentibus herb n, 

Et plenum pom it ad Joins ora tuht- 
File, uln tes unit fctiiut, solwijiie patei no 
Sedit, et mvicto ml Jove ntajus ei at, 

Sidera outturn, nutncis fertile coinu 

Fecit, quod damme: nunc quoque nomen hahel. 

Ovio. Fast de Cornu Amaltheas, lib. 5* 

The god she suckled of old Rliea born ; 

And in the pious office broke her born, 

As playful m a rifted oak she tost 

Her heedless head, and half its honouis lost. 

F -ur Amalthaa took it off the ground, 

With apples fill’d it, and with garlands hound. 

Which to the smiling infant she convey’d. 

He, when the sceptre of the gods he sway’d, 

When bold he sew'd his father's vacant throne, 

Aod reign’d the tyrant of the skies alone. 

Rid his rough nurse the starry heavens adorn. 

And giateful in the zodiac fix’d her horn. 
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Betwixt the double cornucopia, you see Mercury’s 
rod : 


Cyllenes ccehque decus,fucunde mmistei, 

Aiuea cui torto vuga dracone viret . 

JVUht. Ep. 74. lib. vii. 

Descend, Cyllene's tutelary god, 

With serpents twining round thy golden rod. 

It stands on old coins as an emblem of Peace., by 
reason of its stupifying quality that has gained it 
the title of mrga sommfera. It has wings, for 
another quality that Virgil mentions in his descrip- 
tion of it : 

U.acfieUis icnlns et nubdu tranat. 

Thus arm’d, the god begins bis airy race. 

And dnves the racking clouds along the liquid space. 

Diiycrji, 

The two heads over the two cornucopia; are of the 
emperor’s children who are sometimes called among 
the poets, the pledges of Peace, as they took away 
the occasions of war, in cutting off all disputes to the 
succession : 


-Tu tiuhipnmtim 
Tot natorum memoianda parens- 
Utero toties emxa gravi 

Pignoi a pacts. Sen, Ocfcav. Act, 5, 

The first land author of my joys, 

Thou source of many smiling boys, 

Nobly contented to bestow 
A pledge of peace in every throe. 

This medal j therefore, compliments the emperor on 
his two children, whom it represents as public 
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blessings, that promise peace and plenty to the 
empire. 

The two hands that join one another are emblems 
of Fidelity 11 : 

hide Fides dBibeyne data, — 1 Ovid, Met lib, 14. 

.Suciemiw amnios, pigrws hocjidu cu] 

Conti nge ilex ti am . — 

Sln. Heic. Pin, Act, 2. 

-Cn dexti a Jidesqne 

Quern secum put) ios amnt portaie penates 1 

Vino. A)n. lib. 4. 

bee now the promis'd faith, the vaunted name, 

The pious man, who, rushing through the flame, 

Preserv'd his gods, 

Dry den. 

By the inscription we may see tlmt they repre- 
sent, in this place, the fidelity or loyalty of the public 
towards their emperor. The caduceus rising be- 
tween the Lands signifies the peace that arises from 
such a union with their prince, as the spike of corn, 
on each side shadows out the plenty that is the fruit 
of such a peace : 

Far Cevctm mti It, pads alumna Ceres. 

Ovie. de Fast. Lb. 1. 

The giving of n hand 1 , in the reverse of Claudius, 
is a token of good will. For when, after the death 
of his nephew Caligula, Claudius was in no small 
apprehension for his own life, he was, contrary to 
Ids expectation, well received among the pretorian 


h See second series, figure 7. 


J Ibid figure 8. 
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guards, and afterwards declared their emperor. His 
reception is here recorded on a medal, in which one 
of the ensigns presents him Ins hand, in the same 
sense as Anchises gives it in the following verses : 

Ipse pater dextiuui Anclwei hand multa moiatus 
Datjuvent, atque ammum pi menu mtinetejirmat. 

Vine. J£,n. lib. 3. 

The old weatherbeaten soldier that carries in his 
hand the Homan eagle, is the same land of officer 
that you meet with in Juvenal’s fourteenth satire: 

Diritc Maximum aUegiu^ castella Brigantum , 

Ul Ivcuplelmn uquilam tibi s exagesmns annus 

Afferut, — — 

Juv, Sat. H, 

I remember in one of the poets the signifer is 
described with a lion’s shin over his head and 
shoulders, like this we see in the medal, but at 
present I cannot recollect the passage. Virgil has 
given us a noble description of a warrior making his 
appearance under a lion’s Bkin : 

— Tegumen tin quern immune ieonis 

Tei i ihih vnpexwn selh, cum denhbus albis 
Indutus eapiti, sic legia tecta snbibot 
Harrtdw , j/ei culeoque humeios mdutus amictu . 

Vino- iEn. lib, 7* 

Like Hercules himself his son appears. 

In savage pomp ; a lion's hide he wears , 

About his shoulders hangs the shaggy skin. 

The teeth and gaping jaws severely grin. 

Thus like the god his father, homely drest, 

Ho strides into the hall, a hornd guest 1 Dr yolk - . 

Since you have mentioned the dress of your standard- 
bearer, says Cynthio, I cannot forbear remarking 

3 
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that of Claudius, which was the usual Roman habit. 
One may see in this medal, us well as in any antique 
statues, that the old Romans had their necks and 
arms have, and as much exposed to view as our 
hands and faces are at present. Before I had made 
this remark, I have sometimes wondered to see the 
Roman poets, in their descriptions of a beautiful 
man, so often mentioning the turn of his neck and 
arms, that in our modern dresses lie out of sight, 
and are covered under part of the clothing. Not to 
trouble you with many quotations, Horace speaks of 
both these parts of the body in the beginning of an 
ode, that in my opinion may be reckoned among the 
finest of his books, for the naturalness of the thought, 
and the beauty ol' the expression : 

Dim tu, Lydia, Telephi 
Co I'lcem. roseum, el cerea Telephi 
Laudas In achiai’vm meuvi 
Fewer is difficili bile tnmel jeeuv. 

When Telephus his youthful charms. 

His rosy neck, and winding arms, 

With endless rapture you lecite, 

And in that pleasing name delight ; 

Uly heart, inflam'd by jealous heats, 

VY uh numberless resentments heats ; 

From my pale cheek the colour flies, 

And all the man within me dies. 

It was probably this particular in the Roman habit 
that gave Virgil the thought in the following verse, 
where Renmlus, among other reproaches that he 
makes the Trojans for their softness and effeminacy, 
upbraids them with the make of their tunicas, that 
had sleeves to them, and did not leave the arms 
naked and exposed to the weather like that of the 
Romans : 
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Efc tunica: manicas f et habetit rkiiinicula mitrte, 

Virgil lets us know in another place, that llie Ita- 
lians preserved their old language and habits, not- 
withstanding the Trojans became their masters, and 
that the Trojans themselves quitted the dress of 
their own country for that of Italy. This, he tells 
us, was the effect of a prayer that Juno made to 
Jupiter : 

lllud te nulld fall quad lege tenetur , 

Pro Latio obtestor, pro majeslate tuorum : 

Cum jam connubiis pacemfe tidbits, esto , 

Component , cum jam leges et Judera jungent •’ 

A r e ueJus indigenes nomen mutate Latinos, 

Neu Troas Jierijubeus, Teucrosque vocai i ; 

Anl uncem mutate viios, auf vet let e uestes* 

Sit Latium, sinl AUiani pei site u la leges: 

Sit llomana pole ns Italu Dir tut e propago : 

Occuht, occidentqua »mas cum nomine Tioju. 

/En. lib. 12. 

This let me beg (and this no fates withstand) 

Both for myself and for your father's land, 

That when the nuptial bed shall bind the peace, 

(Which I, since you ordain, consent to bless) 

The laws of either nation be the same ; 

But let the Latins still retain then name 
Speak the same language which they spoke beioie, 

Wear the same habits which their graudsites wore. 

Call them not Trojans : perish the renown 
And name of Troy with that detested town. 

Latium be Latium still ; let Alba reign, 

And Home's immortal majesty remain. DitYntx. 

By the way, I have often admired at Virgil for re- 
presenting’ his Juno with such an impotent kind of 
revenge as what is the subject of this speech. You 
may he sure, says Eugenius, that Virgil knew very 
weil this was a trifling kind of request for the queen 
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of the gods to make, as we may find by Jupiter’s 
way of accepting it : 

Oili subi ident hominum rerumquc veperlar ; 

Et gei nutna Joins, Satui nique altera proles : 

Iramm tantos volms sub pectore Jluctus ? 

Vei um age, et inceptum frustra subnutte fnrorem, 

Do, quod vis ; et me victusque volensque remitto. 

Sermonem Ausonii pntrium Moresque tenebunt. 

Utqae est, nomen erit : commixti corpore tantum 
Sutuideut Teucri : niorem ritusque sacrorum 
Adiiciam, faeiamqne omnes uno ore Latinos, etc. 

-En. lib. 12. 

Then thus the founder of mankind replies, 

(Unruffled was his fiont, serene his eyes,) 

Can Saturn’s issue, and heav’n's other heir, 

.Such endless anger in her bosom bear? 

Be mistress, and your full desires obtain ; 

But quench the clioler you foment in vain, 
from ancient blood th’ Ausonian people sprung, 

Shall keep their name, their habit, and their tongue. 

The Trojans to their customs shall bo tied, 

I will myself their common rites provide ; 

The natives shall command, the foreigners subside : 

All shall be Latium ; Troy without a name : 

And her lost sons forget from whence they came. 

Dhyden. 

I am apt to think Virgil liad a farther view in 
this request of Juno than what his commentators 
have discovered in it. He knew very well that his 
fEneid was founded on a very doubtful story, and 
that iEneas’s coming into Italy was not universally 
received among the lfomans themselves. He knew, 
too, that a main objection to this story was the great 
difference of customs, language, and habits among 
the Romans and Trojans. To obviate, therefore, so 
strong an objection, he makes this difference to arise 
from the forecast and predetermination of the gods 
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themselves. But pray what is the name of the lady 
in the next medal? Methinks she is very parti- 
cular in her coiffure. 

It is the emblem of Fruitfulness V, says Philander) 
and was designed as a compliment to Julia the wife 
of Septimius Severus, who had the same number of 
children as you see on this coin. Her head is 
crowned with towers in allusion to Cybele the 
mother of the gods, and for the same reason that 
Virgil compares the city of Rome to her : 

Felix prole vin\m, quiilis Bereeynthiu muter 
Invehititr curru Pltrygias turrita per urbet, 

ficta deiini pariu.-— 

Vruo. iEn. lib. 6. 

High as the mother of the gods in place, 

And proud, like her, of an immortal nco. 

Then when in pomp she makes a Phrygian round, 

With golden turrets on her temples crown’d. Duvdcn. 

The vine issuing out of the urn speaks the same 
sense as that in the Psalmist : “ Thy wife shall be 
as the fruitful vine on the walls of thy house.” The 
four stars overhead, and the same number on the 
globe, represent the four children. There is a 
medallion of Romulus and Remus sucking the wolf, 
with a star over each of their heads, as we find the 
Latin poets speaking of the children of princes under 
the same metaphor : 

Utque Uiifaciunt sidus juvenile nepotes, 

Per bita pei qm si « J'ucta parentis eant . _ 

Ovid, de Trist. el, 1. lib. ii. 


k See second senes , fig we 9. 
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Tn quoque eztmctus jaces- 

Dejlende nobis wm'pei , tnfeln pie j , 

Mode sidns orbis, columen angustai domus , 

Bi itanmce* 

Sln. Octav. Act. 1. 

Thou too, dear youth, to ashes turn’d, 

Bntamncus, for ever mourn’d 1 
Ihou star that v, ont this orb to grace ! 

Thou pillai of the Julian race 1 

-Maneas hommum content vs habems, 

Undarum to i toque potens, et sidera dones . 

Si at. Theb. lib. I. 

Stay, great Ctssar, and vouchsafe to reign 

O'er the wide earth, and o’er the watery main , 

Resign to J ovc his empire of the skies, 

And people heav’n with Roman deities. Popr. 

I need not mention Homer's comparing Astyanax to 
the morning star, nor Virgil’s imitation of him in his 
description of Aseanius. 

The next medal was stamped on the marriage of 
Nero and Octavia 1 , you see the sun over the head 
of Nero, and the moon over that of Octavia. They 
face one another according to the situation of these 
two planets in the heavens : 

~Phcebeis obvia Jhimmis 

Dfimet nocti luna (i motes, Sen. Thyest. Act. 4. 

And to show that Octavia derived her whole lustre 
from the friendly aspect of her husband : 

Sient luna silo tunc tuntum deficit fti be, 

Quum Phosbum aduei sis currentm nan vidit ash is 

M-ANJt. hh. 4. 


1 Sea second series, figuie 10. 
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Because the moon then only feels decay, 

When opposite unto her brother’s ray. CaEEtu. 

But if we consider the history of this medal, we 
shall find more fancy in it than the medallists have 
yet discovered. Neio and Octavia were not only 
husband and ivife, hut brother and sistei, Claudius 
being the father of both We have this relation 
between them maiked out in the tragedy of Octavia, 
where it speaks of her mairiage with Nero : 

Ei at i is t halamos so) lita tenet 
Maxima Juno i tutor Augusti 
Sonata tons, cut a pntriu 

Pelktui Aula t — ■ — * Sen, Oct, Act. I, 

To Jove his sister consort wed, 

Unceusur’d shares her brothel’s bed 
Shall Coesar’s wife and sister wait 
An exile at hei husband’s gate 1 

Imp taint aulum stirpe calesti tuam 
Generuta divo, Claudia; genus dccus, 

SoiMct Jratus>moie Junoms, twos. Ibid. Act. 2. 

Thy sister, bright with ev’ry blooming gi ace, 

Will mount thy bed t’ enlarge the Claudian race 
And proudly teeming with fialernal love, 

Shall teign a Juno with the Roman Tore 

They are therefore very prettily represented by the 
sun and moon, who, as thev are the most glorious 
parts of the universe, are in a poetical genealogy 
brother and sister. Virgil gives us a sight of them 
in the same position that they regard each other on 
this medal: 

Necfralris radns obnoxtu si irgere luna. 

Vino. Georg, 1, 
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The flattery on the next medal is the same 
thought as that of Lucretius m : 

Ipse 'Epicurus obit decurso lumine vita j 

Qui genus humttnum mgenio mpcravit, el omneis 

Pricitrunit, Stellas exos Ins uti athei'ius sol. 

Lucbetius, lib. 3, 

Nay, Epicurus’ race of life is ran ; 

That man of wit, who other men outshone, 

As far as meaner stars the mid-day sun. Chelcii. 

The emperor appears as the rising sun, and holds a 
globe in his hand to figure out the earth that is en- 
lightened and actuated by his beauty : 

Sot gui terrarumjlammis opera omnia lustras. Vino. 
-Ubi primes craslinus ortus 

Ei tula it Titan, rad Usque reteierit orbem. Idem. 

When next the sun his rising light displays, 

And gilds the world below with purple rays. Dkymn. 

On his head you see the rays that seem to grow out 
of it. Ckudian, in the description of his infant 
Titan, descants on this glory about his hea'd, but lias 
run his description into most wretched fustian ; 

Invulithim dextro portat TiUmu lacerto, 

Handnm luce gravem, nee pubescentibus alte 
Crutulum radtis ; prime clementior ttvo 
Fmgitur, et tenerum vngitu despv.it ignem. 

Claud, de Rapt. Pros, lib. “i,. 

An infant Titan held she in her arms ; 

Yet sufferahly bright, the eye might hear 
The ungrown glories of his beamy hair. 


See second series, figure 11. 
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Mild was Hie babe, and from his cries there came 
A gentle breathing and a hairnlesa flame. 

The Sun rises on a medal of Cowmodus n , as Ovid 
describes him in the story of Phaeton : 

Ardua prima via est, et qua vix mane reccntes 

Enituntur equi .— — 

Ovid. Met, lib, 2. 


You have here, too., the four horses breaking 
through the clouds in their morning passage : 

~Pi/?oeis, et Erma, et JEthon, 

Solis equiy quartusque Phlegon. * Ibid. 

Corripuere viam, pedibusque per uera motis 

Obstantes scinilunt nebulas Ibid. 

The woman underneath represents the Earth , as 
Ovid has drawn her sitting in the same figure : 

Sustulit omnifeios cotlo tenus arida vultus ; 

Opposuitque manumfronti: magnoque tremore 

Omnia concutiens paulluvi subscdit . Ibid. 

The Earth at length — — 

Uplifted to the heav’nb her blasted head 
And dapp’d her hand upon her brows, and said, 

(But first, impatient of the sultry heat, 

Sunk deeper down, and sought a cooler seat). 

The cornucopia in her hand is a type of her fruitful- 
ness, as in the speech she makes to Jupiter : 

fiosne Ttiihifnictus, lmncfcrtUitatk honorem. 

Officiiqiic refers'! quod adunci vnlnera aratri 
Hustrnmvique fero t totaque exetceor anno! 

Quod pecori frondes, alimentaque mitiafruges 
Humano generi , vohti quoque thura miniatro ? Ibid. 

n See second series, figure 12. 


voh. in- 
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Alii tloes tho plough for tins my body tear 1 
This the reward for all tile flints I bear, 

Tortm'il with rota, and harass’d all the year 1 
That herbs for cattle daily T renew, 

And food for man , and frankincense for you 1 

So much for the designing part of the medal; as 
for the thought of it, the antiquaries are divided 
upon it. For my part I cannot doubt hut it was 
made as a compliment to Commodus on his skill in 
the chariot race. It is supposed that the same occa- 
sion furnished Lucan with the same thought in his 
address to Neto : 

Sen le Jlamvngerm Pkork conscendcie cuiuti, 

Tellw simple, mini mutato sole timentem, 

Igne vago lust'iaie juvet. — 

Luc. ad Neronem, lib 1. 

Oi if tlrou choose the empire of the day, 

And make the sun’s unwilling steeds obey , 

Auspicious if thou drive the flaming team, 

While earth lejoices in thy gentler beam Koivn. 

This is so natuial an allusion, that we find the 
course of the sun described in the poets by meta- 
phors borrowed from the circus : 

Quutn susjiensus eat Phabtis, currumq tie s cjleetat 
Hue rfluc, agiles et send in nthere meins. 

Manil. lib. 1. 

Hejpeno pos itos in liltcne metas. 

Ovid. Met. lfo. 2. 

Et sal ex cequo metu distahat utraque. Idem. 

However it be, we are sure in general it is a com- 
paiing of Commodus to the sun, which is a simile of 
as long standing as poetry — I had almost said, as the 
sun itself. 
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I believe, says Cynthio, there is scarce a great 
man lie ever shone upon that has not been compaied 
to him. I look on similes as a part of his pro- 
ductions. I do not know whether lie raises fruits or 
iloweis in greater number. Horace has turned this 
comparison into ridicule seventeen hundred years 
ago: 

-Laudut Biutum, luiulatque cohoi tem, 

Salem And Brutum appcUal.- 

Hob. Sat, 7. lib. 1 . 

He praiseth Biutus much and nil his tram , 

He calls him Asia's sun. 

Cheech, 

You have now shown us persons under the dis- 
guise of stars, moons, and snns. I suppose we have 
at last done with the celestial bodies- 

The next figure you see, says Philander 0 , had 
once a place in the heavens, if you will believe 
ecclesiastical story. It is the sign that is said to 
have appeared to Constantine before the battle with 
Maxentius. We are told by a Christian poet, that 
he caused it to be wrought on the military ensign 
that the Romaus call their labarum. And it is on 
this ensign that we find it in the present medal : 


ChnSlns purpio cum gemmimfi Icitus in am o 

Signubat lahai urn . 

PnuijENT. contra Symm. lib. 1. 

A Clinst was on the imperial standard borne, 

That gold embroiders, and that gems adorn. 

By the word Christus he means without doubt the 


o See second senes, figure 13. 
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present figure, •which is composed out of the two 
initial letters of the name. 

He bore the same sign in his standards, as you 
may see in the following medal and verses n : 

Agnoscas, regina, Mem mea signa nececse est: 

In quibus effigies ci nets aul gemmate refulget, 

Ant longis solido ex auro praferlur m hastis. 

Prudent. Consiantinus Romam alloquitur. 

My ensign let the queen of nations praise, 

That rich in gems the Christian eioss displays : 
l’heie rich in gems; but on my quiv ’ring spears 
. In solid gold the sacred mark appeals. 

I'nilhmque crueis summits dommator a doi'at. 

Idem, in Apotheosi. 

See thei a the cross he wav'd on hostile shores, 

The emperor of all the world adores. 

But to return to our labarum * ; if you have 
mind to see it in a state of paganism you have it on 
a coin of Tiberius. It stands between two other 
ensigns, and is the mark of a Roman colony where 
the medal was stamped. By the way you must 
observe, that wherever the Romans fixed their stand- 
ards they looked on that place as their country, and 
thought themselves obliged to defend it with their 
lives, For this reason their standards were always 
carried before them when they went to settle them- 
selves in a colony. This gives the meaning of a 
couple of verses in Silius Italicus, that make a very 
far-fetched compliment to Fabius : 

Ocyus hue Aquilas serva,taque signa refer te, 
flic patria est x murique urbis stunt pectore in uno. 

Sin. Ital. lib. 7. 


p See second senes, figme 14. 


** Ibid, figure 15. 
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The following modal was stamped on Trajan's 
victory over the Daci r , you see on it the figure of 
Trajan presenting a little Victory to Home. Be- 
tween them lies the conquered province of Dacia. 
It may be worth while to observe the particularities 
in each figure. We see abundance of persons on 
old coins that hold a little Victory in one hand, like 
this of Trajan, which is always the sign of a con- 
quest. I have sometimes fancied Virgil alludes to 
this custom in a verse that Turnus speaks : 

Non adeo has eiosa manus Victoria fugit. 

Vxtig. JEn. lib. 11. 

If you consent, he shall not be refus’d, 

Nor find a hand to Victory unus’d. Duyden. 

The emperors standing in a gown* and making a 
present of his Dacian Victory to the city of Rome, 
agrees very well with Claudians character of him : 

-Viet ura feretur 

Gloria Trajani j non tam quod, Tigride victo, 

Nostra triumphatijuennt piovincia Parthi, 

Alta quod inveclus strath cajntolia Dacis : 

Qttam yah ia: quod nnhs erat. 

Claud, cle Quarto Cons, Hon. 

Thy glory, Trajan* shall for ever live. 

Not that thy arms the Tigris mourn’d, o’crcome* 

And tributary Parthia bow’d to Home, 

Not that the capitol receiv’d thy train 
With shouts of triumph for the Daci slain * 

But for thy mildness to thy country shown 

The city of Rome carries the wand in her hand that 
is the symbol of her divinity : 

1 See second series, figure 16. 

N 3 
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Delubrum Roma ( colitur nam sanguine el ipsa 

More Den. ) 

Phumst, contra Symm. lib. 1. 

For Home, a goddess too, can boast her shrine. 

With victims stain’d, and sought with tites divine. 

As the globe under her feet betokens her dominion 
over all the nation of the earth : 

Terr arum dea , gentiumque Roma ; 

Cui par est nihil, et nihil secundum. 

Muni. lib. xii. Ep. 8. 

O Rome, thou goddess of the earth ! 

To whom no rival e’er had birth ; 

Nor second e’or shall rise. 

The heap of arms she sits on signifies the peace that 
the emperor had procured her. On old coins we 
often see an emperor, a Victory, the city of Borne, 
or a slave, sitting on a heap of arms, which always 
marks out the peace that arose from such an action 
as gave occasion to the medal. I think we cannot 
doubt but Virgil copied out this circumstance from 
the ancient sculptors, in that inimitable description 
he has given us of Military Fury shut up in the 
temple of Janus, and laden with chains : 

Claudentur belli porta: Furor impius intus 
Sicca sedens super arma, et centum vinctus ahenis 
Post tergurn nodis, f remet horridus ore crwnto. 

Vxkg. iEn. lib. 1. . 

Janus himself before his fane shall wait. 

And keep the dreadful issues of his gate, 

Witli bolts and iron bars ; within remains 
Imprison’d Fury, bound in brazen chains : 

High on a trophy rais’d of useless arms 

lie sits, and threats the world with dire alarms. 

Dnvurx. 
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We are told by the old scholiast, says Eugenius, 
that there was actually such a statue in the temple 
of J anus as that Virgil lias here described, which I 
am almost apt to believe, since you assure us that 
this part of the design, is so often met with on 
ancient medals. But have you nothing to remark 
on the figure of the province? Her posture, says 
Philander, is what we often meet with in the slaves 
and captives of old coins : among the poets, too, 
sitting on the ground is a mark of misery or 
captivity : 


MiUtos ilia dies incomtis m testa capillis 
Sederat. 


Pnoi'EKT. lib. i. el. 15. 


0 utinam ante tuos sedeam captiva pennies. 

Itlem. lib. iv. el. 4. 


0 might I sit a captive at thy gate ! 


You have the same posture in an old coin that 
celebrates a victory of Lucius Verus over the Par- 
tliians 8 . The captive's hands are here bound behind 
him, as a farther instance of bis slavery : 

Ecce , inanus juvencm intereapost tcrga revinctum , 

Past ores mngno ad regent clamor e ferebant. 

Vino. Jin. lib. 2. 

Meanwhile, with shouts, the Trojan shepherds bring 

A captive Greek in bands before the king- Djiyden. 

Cui dedit invitas victa nornrca manus. Ovid, de Fast. 

' Cunt rudis urgent i brachia victa dedi ? 

Piiopert. lib. iv. el. 3. 

We may learn from Ovid that it was sometimes the 


* See second series, figure 17. 
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custom to place a slave with his arms bound at the 
foot of the trophy, as in the figure before us : 

Stentque super vine las trunca trophain mrcs. 

Ovib. Ep. e\ Pcmto, lib. 4» 

You see on Ins head the cap which the Parthians, 
and indeed most of the eastern nations, wear on 
medals. They had not probably the ceremony of 
veiling the bonnet in their salutations, for in medals 
they still have it on their heads, whether they are 
before emperors or generals, kneeling, sitting, or 
standing. Martial has distinguished them by this 
cap as their chief characteristic: 

Frustra, hlandiiite, venitis ad mo 
Attritis nimrnliiles lahelks. 

Duittrut dominion, deumque non sum: 

Jam non est locus Me in urbe nobis. 

Ad Parthos prorul ite jnkatos, 

Et lurpes, hurtnlesque suppltcesque 
Ptctorum sola basiuto region, 

Miiu. lib. x, Ep. 72. 

In vain, mean flatteries, ye try 
To gnaw the Up, and fall the eye ; 

No man a god or lord I name : 

From Romans far he such a shame ! 

Go teach the supple Parthian luw 
To veil the honnet on his brow r 
Or on the ground all prostrate fling 
Some Piet, before his barbarous king. 

I cannot hear, says Cynthio, without a kind of in- 
dignation, the satirical reflections that Martial has 
made on the memory of Domitian. It is certain so 
ill an emperor deserved all the reproaches that could 
he heaped upon him, but he could not deserve them 
of Martial. I must confess I am less scandalised at 
the flatteries the epigrammatist paid him living. 
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than, the ingratitude he showed him dead. A man 
may he betrayed into the one by an overstrained 
complaisance, or by a temper extremely sensible of 
favours and obligations : -whereas the other can arise 
from nothing but a natural baseness and villany of 
soul. It does not always happen, says Philander, 
that the poet and the honest man meet together in 
the same person. I think we need enlarge no far- 
ther on this medal, unless you have a mind to com- 
pare the trophy on it with that of Mezentins in 
Virgil : 

I agent cm quercum decisis undique ramie 
Constitute tumulo, fitlgentiaque mduit a rma, 

Mesenti ducis exuvias, tiln, magne, tropteum, 

Belltpotens : aptat r or antes sanguine cristas, 

Telaque trunca mri, et bis sev tlmracn petitum 
Verfossumque lock ; clypmmque ex me sinistra 
Subligat, atque casern collo suspendit ehu mum. 

VinG, rEn. lib, 11. 

He bared, an ancient oak of all her boughs. 

Then on a rising- ground the trunk he plac’d, 

Which with tire spoils of his dead foe he grac’d. 

The coat of arms by proud Mezentias wmn. 

Now on a naked snag in triumph borne, 

Was hung on high ; and glitter’d from afai : 

A trophy sacied to the god of war. 

Above his arms, fix’d on the leafless wood, 

Appear’d his plumy crest, besmear’d with blood ; 

His brazen buckler on the left was seen ; 

Truncheons of shiver’d lances hung between : 

And on the right was plac’d his corslet, bor’d, 

And to the neck was tied his unavailing sword. 

Dux ccs. 

On the next medal you see the Peace 1 that Ves- 
pasian procured the empire, after having happily 


* * See second series, figure 18. 
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finished all its wars hotli at home and abroad. The 
woman with the olive branch in her hand is the 
figure of Peace : 


-‘Pignoie Pacts 

Pratejidens dextrd ramum caneniis ohvee. 

Sir,, Ital. lib. 3. 

With the other hand she thrusts a lighted torch 
under a heap of armour that lies by an altar. This 
alludes to a custom among the ancient Romans of 

f athering up the armour that lay scattered on the 
eld of battle, and burning it as an offering to one 
of their deities. It is to this custom that Virgil 
refers, and Silius Italicus has described at large : 

Qualis era m, dim. prhnum acicm Preneste sub ipsd 
Stravi, scutorumjue i nccndi victor acervos. 

Vihg. /En, lib. 8. 

Such aa I was beneath Prteneste’s walla ; 

Then when 1 ma,de the foremost foes ictire, 

And set whole heaps of conquer’d shields on fiie. 

Dbvpen. 


Ast, llbi, bellipotens, sacrum, constmclus acervo 
Ingenti mans armorum comurgit ad astro : 

Ipse, rnanu celsam pinurn JlammAque cirmantem 
Attollens , ductor Oradivum in rota oiebat : 

Primitias pugrue, el Itcti libamina belli, 

Hannibal Ausonio cremat luce de nomine victor, 

£t tibi, Mars genitor, votorum baud surde meo rum, 

Anna electa dicat spirantum turba vironim. 

Turn face conjectd populatur fervidus ignis 
Flagrantem mo l era ; et mpta caligine, in auras 
Actus apex claro perfundit lumine campos, 

, Siv. Ital. lib. 10« 

To thee the warrior-god, aloft in air, 

A mountain pile of Homan arms they tear : 

The gon'ral, grasping in his victor hand 
A pine of stateLy growth, he wav’d the brand, " 
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And cried, 0 Mais ! to thee devout I yield 
These choice fust- fruits of honour’s purple field. 

Join'd with the partners of my toil and praise, 

Thy Hannibal this vow’d oblation pays ; 

Grateful to thee foi Latian lauiels won : 

Accept this homage, and absolve thy son. 

Then to the pile the flaming torch he tost ; 

In smould’ring smoke the light ofheav’n is lost. 

But when the lire increase of fury gains, 

The hlaze of glory gilds the distant plains. 

As for tlie heap of arms, and mountain of arms, 
"that tire poet mentions, you may sec them on two 
coins of Marcus Aurelius". De Sarmalis and de 
Germanis allude, perhaps, to the form of words that 
might be used at the setting fire to them . — Ausouio 
de nomine. . Those who will not allow of the inter- 
pretation I have put on these last two medals may 
think it an objection, that there is no torch or fire 
near them to signify any such allusion. But they 
may consider, that on several imperial coins we meet 
with the figure of a funeral pile, without anything 
to denote the burning of it, though indeed there is 
on some of them a flambeau sticking out on each 
side, to let us know it was to be consumed to ashes. 

You have been ,so intent on the burning of the 
arms, says Cynthio, that you have forgotten the 
pillar on your eighteenth medal. You may find the 
history of it, says Philander, in Ovid de Fastis. It 
was from this pillar that the spear was tossed at the 
opening of a war, for which reason the little figure 
on the top of it holds a spear in its hand, and Peace 
turns her back upon it : t 

’ Prospicit a tevrplo summnm brevis area cirbum : 

E&t ibi non pai'vcc pai'va colamna nota. 


See second series, figures 19 and 20. 
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Ihnc sold htista mann hdh pi enunhn, muti, 

In regain et gentes cum placet arintt capi. 

Ovid, de East. lib, 6. 

Where the high fane the ample cirque commands, 

A little, but a noted pillar stands, 

1'rorn hence, when Lome the distant kings defies, 

In form the ivai -denouncing javelin flies. 

The different interpretations that have been made 
on the next medal * seem to be forced and unna- 
tural. I will therefore give you my own opinion of 
it. The vessel is here lepresented as stranded. 
The figure before it seems to come in to its assist- 
ance, and to lift it off the shallows : for we see the 
water scarce reaches up to the knees ; and though it 
is the figure of a man standing on firm ground, his 
attendants, and the good office he is employed upon, 
resemble those the poets often attribute to Neptune. 
Homer tells us, that the whales leaped up at their 
god’s approach, as we see in the medal. The two 
small figures that stand naked among the waves are 
sea deities of an inferior rank, who are supposed to 
assist their sovereign in the succour he gives tire 
distressed vessel : 


Cymothoe, smul el Triton admtus, acute 
Vetruilunl naves scopulo; levat ipse tndenti , 

If vnstas apent syrtes, et temperat izquor. 

Vino. Ln lib. 1. 

Cymothae, Triton, and. the sea-green train 
Of beauteous nymphs, the daughters of the mam, 

Clear from the rocks the vessels with their hands, 

The god himself with ready trident stands, 

And opes the deep, and spreads the moving sands. 

Dbvdxk, 


* See second senes, figure 21. 
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fuffl •placidis i u Lis cxstcit ctqsns, ijii inn guigite ah itno 
Lt Hutu, at magms Neieus sacei engit ulnis. 

Val. Tiac, lib. 1. 

The interpreters of this medal Lave mistaken these 
two figures for the representation of two persons 
that are drowning. But as they are both naked, 
and drawn in. a posture rather of triumphing over 
the waves than of sinking undei them, so ivc see 
abundance of water deities on other medals repre- 
sented after the same manner : 

Itc, Act e u» ides, liquidosque (ldvertlte mil till 
Lt viti cum tenens ci mem redimite cm ymbis , 

Eeste mini tecta qualcs emergitis attic 
fontiluis, et visa satyros toiquetis amantes , 

STAmis de Batnco Etrusci, Ub 1 

Haste, haste, ye Naiads, with attractive art 
New charms to ev’ry native grace impart 
With op’mng flow’rots bind, your sea-green hair, 

Unveil'd, and naked let your limbs appear 
bo from the springs the satyrs see you use. 

And drink eternal passion at their eyes. 

After having thus fur cleared our way to the medal, 
I take the thought of the reverse to be this The 
stranded vessel is the commonwealth of Rome, that, 
by the tyranny of Domitian, and the insolence of the 
prelorian guards undei Nerva, was quite run aground 
and in danger of perishing. Some of those embarked 
in it endeavour at her recovery, but it is Trajan 
that, by tlie adoption of Nerva, stems the tide to her 
relief, and, like anothei Neptune, shoves her oil the 
quicksands. Your device, says Eugenius, hangs 
very well together ; but is it not liable to tbe same 
exceptions that you made us last night to such ex- 
plications as have nothing but tbe writer's imaginu- 
voi,. hi. o 
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tion to support them? To show you., says Philander, 
that the construction I put on this modal is conform- 
able to the fancies of the old Homans, you may 
observe, that Horace represents at length the com- 
monwealth of Rome under the figure of a ship, in. 
the allegory that you meet with in the fourteenth 
ode of his first book : 

0 navis , referent in maie te novi 
Fluct us, * 

And shall the raging waves again 

Bear thee back into the main 1 Ckeech, 

Nor was anything more usual than to represent a 
god in the shape and dress of tpi emperor : 

ApMem cupe rent te scribere aero:, 

Optasselque novo similem te poneie le,mplt> 

Adieus Flei senior Jew's; et tuu mitis , 

Ora Taras: tua sidereas imitantia Jlammas 
Lwninti, contempto mallet Khojas nspera Phcebo. 

Statius de Equo Dobutiani, Sylv. 1. 


Now had Apelles liv’d, he’d sue to grace 
His glowing tablets with thy godlike face • 

Phidias, a sculptor for the pow’rs above, 

Had wish’d to place thee with Ins iy’ry Jove. 

Rhodes and Taientum, that with pride survey, 

The thund’rcr this, and that the 'god of day ; 

Each fam’d Colossus would exchange for thee. 

And own thy form the loveliest of the three. 

For the thought in general, you have just the same 
metaphorical compliment to Theodosius in Claudian, 
as the medal here makes to Trajan : 

Nulla relktafaret Romani nominis umbra 
Ni pater ille tuns jam jam ruitura subisset 
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Pondera, tuvbatamque ralpm, cerlaqup levasset 

Naujutgium commune mctnu. ■ 

j Claud, de Quarto Cons. Hon. 

Had not thy sire deferr’d th’ impending fate, 

And with his solid virtue piopp'd the state ; 

Sunk in oblivion's shade, the name ofllome, 

An empty name 1 had scarce surviv’d her doom : 

Half wreck’d she was, till his auspicious hand 
Resum'd the rudder, and regain'd the land. 

I shall only arid, that this medal was stamped in 
honour of Trajan, when he was only Ctesar, as 
appears by the face of it ... . sari tkaiano. 

The next is a reverse of Marcus Aurelius L We 
have on it a Minerva mounted on a monster, that 
Ausouius describes in the following verses: 

lllu. etiam Thalamus per trirut anigmut/i ipurien* 

Qui bipet, et quudrupn Joret, tt tripos omnia solus; 

Ter mil Atmiam wlucris, leo, Virgo; triform!/ 

Sphinx, volucris per mis, pedihus Jcra, jronte puella. 

To form the monster sphinx, a tuple kind, 

Man, bud, and beast by nature were combin’d : 

With feather’d fans she wing’d th’ aerial space; 

And on lipr feet the lion claws disgrace 
The bloomy featuies of a virgin Faca. 

O'er pale Aonia panic horror ran, 

While in mysterious speech she thus began: 

“ What animal, when yet the mom is new, 

“ W alks on four legs infirm ; at noon on two i 
" But day declining to the western skies, 

" He needs a third ; a third the night supplies 1” 


The monster, says Cynthio, is a sphinx, but for her 
meaning on this medal, I am not CEdipus enough to 
unriddle it. I must confess, says Philander, the 
poets fail me in this particular. There is, however, 
a passage in Pausanias that I will repeat to you, 


r Sea second series, figure 22; 
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though it is in prose,, since I know nobody else that 
has explained the medal by it- The Athenians, 
says he, drew a sphinx on the armour of Pallas, by 
reason of the strength and sagacity of this animal. 
The sphinx, therefore, signifies the same as Mi- 
nerva herself, who was the goddess of arms as well 
as wisdom, and describes the emperor as one of the 
poets expresses it : 

Stndiisjlorentem utnusque Minerva, 

Whom both Miner vas boast t’ adopt their own. • 

The Romans joined both devices together, to make 
the emblem the more significant, as indeed they 
could not too much extol the learning and military 
virtues of this excellent emperor, who was the best 
philosopher and the greatest general of his age- 
We will close up this series of medals with one 
that was stamped under Tiberius to the memory of 
Augustus 1 . Over liis head you see the star that 
his father Julius Cajsar was supposed to have been 
changed into : 

Ecce Dionte i processit Ctesarig astrum. Vihg. eel, 9. 

See, C cesar’s lamp is lighted in tho skies. Dryden, 
inter amnes 

Julium sidus, velut inter ignes 

Luna minores ; Hon, 

-Julius Caesar’s light appears 

As, in fair nights and smiling skies, 

The beauteous moon amidst the meaner stars. 

CltELCH. 


See second series, figure 23. 
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Vit eafatus erat ; medid cum sede senates 
Constitit alma Venus, mdli cernenda, suique 
Casaris eripuit membris, nec in aem solvi 
Passu receniem animam , cwlestibus intulit astris. 

Dumque tuLit, lumen capere , atque igtiescsre sensit, 
Emisitque sinu. Lund volat altius ilia , 

Vlammiferumque trahens spatioso limits crinem 

Stella micat. — — — 

Ovid. Met. lib. 15. 

This spoke; the goddess to the senate flew; 

“Where, her fair form conceal’d from mortal view, 

Her Cresar's heav’nly pat t she made her care. 

Nor left the recent soul to waste to air ; 

But bore it upwards to its native skies : 

Glowing with new-born fires she saw it rise ; 

Forth springing from her bosom up it flew. 

And, kindling as it soar’d, a comet grew; 

Above the lunar sphere it took its flight. 

And shot behind it a long tx ail of light. Wllstbii. 

Virgil draws the same figure of Augustus on 
iEneas’s shield as we see on this medal. The com- 
mentators tell us, that the star was engraven on 
Augustus’s helmet, but we may he sure Virgil 
means such a figure of the emperor ns he used to be 
represented by in the Roman sculpture, and such a 
one as we may suppose this to be that we have 
before us : 

IJinc Augustus agens Italos in prerlia Ca-sar, 

Cum pulnbus , populoque, jjencitftus et magnis diis , 

Stans ceLu in puppi ; gemmas cui tempora Jtammas 
Lcrta ram uni, patmimque uverilur vertice bidus. 

Viiig. iEn, lib. 8. 

Young Cmsar on the stern in armour bright. 

Here leads the Homans, and the gods, to fight : 

Ilis beamy temples shoot their flames afar : 

And o’er his head is hung the Julian star. Hryoxn. 

o 3 
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Tlie thunderbolt that lies by him is a mark of his 
apotheosis, that makes him, as it were, a companion 
of Jupiter. Thus the poets of his own age that 
deified him living : 

Division Imperium cum Jove Caiar /label. Vijto. 

Hie socium summo cum Jove numen habet. Ovid. 

• Renit Augustus socio v er signa Tonante . 

Manil. lib. 1. 

■Seel libi debetur catlum, te J'ulmine pollens, 

Accipiet cupidi regia magna Jovis. 

Ovid, tie Augusto ad Liviam. 

He wears on his head the corona racliata, which, at 
that time, was another type of his divinity. The 
spikes that shoot out from the crown were to repre- 
sent the rays of the sun. There were twelve of 
them, in allusion to the signs of the zodiac. It is 
this kind of crown that Virgil describes : 

-Ingenti mole Lntinus , 

Quadrijuga aekitur curru, evi tempora circum 
Aurati bis sex radii fulgenlia cingunt, 

Solis avi specimen. iEn. lib. 12. 

Fo\u steeds the clialiol of Lntinus bear: 

Twelve goldeu beams around his temples play, 

To mark his lineage from the god of day. Duydmj. 

If you would know why the corona radial a is a 
representation of the sun, you may see it ill the 
figure of Apollo on the next reverse a , where his head 
is encompassed with such an arch of glory as Ovid 
and Statius mention, that might be put on and taken 
off at pleasure: 


See second seiies, figure 24. 
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— —-At genilor circum caput omne micantes 
XJeposuii radios ,■ — — — 


Ovid. Met. lib, 


2 . 


The tender sire was touch’d with what he said, 

And flung the blaze of glories from his head. 

Imposuitque com & radios . Ibid, 

Then fix’d his beamy circle on liis head. 

— — Licet ignipedum frtrnator equorum 
Ipse tuis aite radiantem crinibus arciun 

Imprimat . — — 

Stat. Thcb. ad Domitianum, lib. 1, 

Though Phoebus longs to mix his rays with thine. 

And in thy glories more serenely shine. Port,. 

In liis right hand he holds the whip with which he 
is supposed to drive the horses of the sun : as in a 
pretty passage of Ovid, that some of his editors must 
needs fancy spurious : 


Co digit amtntes, et nitfiuc terrors parentes, 

Phoebus cquos t stimuloqne dolens et verhere stzvit: 

S(cvil enhn, n at unique objeclat, ct imputat illis. 

Ovid. Met. lib. 2. 

Prevail’d upon at length, again he took 

The harness’d steeds, that still with horroi shook, 

And plies them with the lash, and whips them ou, 

And, as he whips, upbraids them with his* son. 


The double-pointed dart in his left hand is an 
emblem of his beams, that pierce through such an 
infinite depth of air, and enter into the very bowels 
of the earth. Accordingly, Lucretius calls them 
the darts of the day, as Ausonius, to make a sort of 
witticism, lias followed his example: 
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Non radii solis, neque lucida tela diei» Lucret. 

J Exsultant udx super arida sam raping, 

Luciferique pavent letali tela diei. Auson. Idyll. 10. 

Caligo terra scmditur , 

Percussa solis spiculo . Prudent. Hytn, 2. 

I have now given you a sample of such emblema- 
tical medals as are unriddled by the Latin poets, 
and have 'shown several passages in the Latin poets 
that receive an illustration from medals. Some of 
the coins we have had before us have not been ex- 
plained by others, as many of them have been ex- 
plained in a different manner. There are, indeed, ’ 
others that have had veiy near the same explication 
put upon them; but as this explication has been 
supported by no authority, it can at best be looked 
upon but as a probable conjecture. It is certain, says 
Eugenius, there cannot be any more authentic illus- 
trations of Roman medals, especially of those that 
are full of fancy, than such as are drawn out of the 
Latin poets. For as there is a great affinity between 
designing and poetry, so the Latin poets and the 
designers of the Roman medals lived very near one 
another, were acquainted with the same customs, 
conversant with the same objects, and bred up to 
the same relish for wit and fancy. But who are the 
ladies that we are next to examine? - These are, 
says Philander, so many cities, nations, and pro- 
vinces that present themselves to you under the 
shape of women. What you take for a fine lady at 
first sight, when you come to look into her will 
prove a town, a country, or one of the four parts of 
the world. In short, you have now Africa, Spain, 
France, Italy, and several other nations of the earth 
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before you. This is one of the pleasantest maps, 
says CyntliiOj that I ever saw. Your geographers 
now and then fancy a country like a leg or a head, a 
bear or a dragon, but I never before saw them re- 
presented like women. I could not have thought 
your mountains, seas, and promontories could have 
made up an assembly of such well-shaped persons. 
This, therefore, says Philander, is a geography par- 
ticular to the medallists. The poets, however, 
have sometimes given in to it, and furnish us with 
very good lights for the explication of it. The 
first lady you see on the list is Africa 1 *, she carries an 
elephant’s tooth by her side : 

Dentibus ex tilts, quos mittit potto Sijencs, 

Et Maun celeres, it Mtmro obscimor Indus. 

E t quos deposuit dSubalhtso hellua. sultu, 

Jam nivuos tapitique graves. Jvv. Sat. 11. 

She is always coiffed with the head of an elephant, 
to show that this animal is the breed of that country, 
as for the same reason she has a dragon lying at her 
feet : 

Huic varies pcstes, diversaque membra ferarum. 

Concessit bellis ualut-a infestafutus is ; 

Horrendos angues, habitataque membra veneno 
Et mortis partus, ciuentiu ertmma terra' : 

Et vastos elephantes habet , sirvosque leones. 

In ptxnasfxcunda suae, parit honida tellus, 

Manil. de Africa, lib. 4. 

Here nature, angry with mankind, prepares 
Strange monsters, instruments of future wars; , 

Here snakes, those cells of poison, lake their birth, 

Those living crimes and giievance of the earth ; 

Fruitful in its own plagues, Ihe deseit shore 

Heats elephants, and frightful lions roar. Cheeck, 


a See third series, figure 1. 
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luican, in liis description of tlie several noxious 
animals of this country, mentions in particular the 
dying dragon that we see on this medal : 

Vas Quoque, qui cunctis innoxia numina terns 
Serpitis, auruto nitidi fulgore dracones, 

Pi'stiferos ardens facit Africa ; ducitis altum 
Aera cum } tennis, armentaque tota secuti 
liumpitis ingcntes ujnplexi vevbrrc tauros 
Nec tutus spatio est eiephas, datis omnia letho: 

Nec vobis opus est ad noxiafata ueneno. Luc. lib. 9. 

And you, ye dragons ! of the scaly race, 

Whom glittering gold and. shining armours grace, 

In other nations harmless are yon found, 

Their guardian genii and protectors own’d : 

In Afric only are you fatal ; there, 

On wide-expanded wings, sublime you rear 
Tour dreadful forms, and drive the yielding air. 

The lowing kine in droves you chase, and cull 
Some master of the herd, some mighty bull : 

Around his stubborn sides your tails you twist, 

By force corapiess, and burst his brawny chest. 

Not elephants are by their larger size 
Secure, but with tho rest become your prize. 

Resistless in your might, you all invade. 

And for destruction need not poison’s aid. Rowe. 


The bull that appears on the other side of the 
dragon, shows us that Africa abounds in agri- 
culture : 


—Tibi habefrumentum, Alledius inquit, 

0 Libye ; disjunge tones, dum lubera mittas, 

Juv. Sat, 5. 


-No more plough up the ground, 

0 Libya, where such mushrooms can he found, 

Alledius cries, hut furnish us with store 
Of mushrooms, and import thy corn no more. Bowies, 
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This part of the world has always on medals some- 
thing to denote her wonderful fruitfulness, as it was, 
indeed, the great granary of Italy. In the two fol- 
lowing figures, the handful of wheat, the cornucopia, 
and basket of com, are all emblems of the same 
signification : 

Sed qud se camp is squalentibus Africa tend it, 

Serpentum largo coquttur Joccunda veneno* 

Felix, qua pingues with pUtgu temper at agros ; 

Nec Cerere Ennezd , Phario nec victa cohmo. 

Sit. Ital. lib. 1. 

Framenti quantum metil Africa .- — - — — — ■ 

Hon. lib. ii. Sat. 3. 

Segetes mivantur Iberas 

Hone a ; nec Libya senscnint dunum rebellh 
Jam Transalpine contenti me sse quirites. 

Claud, in Eulrop. lib* 1. 

The lion on the second medal 11 marks her out for 

the 

-Leon 

Arida nutrix . Hon. 

The scorpion c on the third is another of her pro- 
ductions, as Lucan mentions it in particular* in the 
long catalogue of her venomous animals: 

-Qu is fata putavet 

Scorpion, uut vires matures mortis habere ? 

11 le minax nodis, et recto ve there SiPiu's, 

Teste tulit ctxlo victi decus Orionis. Luc, lib. 9. 

Who, that the scorpion’s insect form surveys. 

Would think that ready death bis call obeys 1 


b See third series, figure 2. 


Ibid, figure 3. 
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Threat’ning he leaia his knotty tail on high. 

The vast Oiion thus he doom’d to die, 

And fix’d him, his proud trophy, in the sky. Bowj. 

The three figures you have here shown us, says Eu- 
geniusj give me an idea of a description or two in 
Claudian, that I 'must confess I did not before know 
what to make of. They represent Africa in the 
shape of a woman, and certainly allude to the corn 
and headdress that she wears on old coins : 

■ Mediis apparet in astris 

Africa : resets sre vestes , et spicea passim 
Sei tajacent : lacera crinales vertice denies, 

Etfract um pendebat ebur . — 

Claud, do Bel. Gild. 

Next Afiio, mounting to the blest abodes, 

Tensive approach’d the s^nod of the gods : 

No arts of dress the weeping dame adorn ; 

Her garments rent, and wheaten garlands torn ; 

The fillets, grac'd with teeth in ivory rows, 

Broke and disorder’d dangle on her brows. 

Turn spin'll et dente comas illustris ebumo, 

Et cutido rubicunda die, sic Africa fatur. 

Claud. de Laud. Stil. lib. 2. 

I think, says Philander, there is no question but the 
poet has copied out in his description the figure that 
Africa made in ancient sculpture and painting. 
The next before us is Egypt d . Her basket of wheat 
shows us the great fruitfulness of the country, which 
is caused by the inundations of the Nile : 

Syrtibus liinc Libycis tuta est JEgyptus : at hide 
Guvgite sir/) term rapidns mare summovet amms: 

Terra suis contenta bonis, nan indiga mercis 

Aut Jams, in sola tanta estjidiicici Nilo. Luc. lib, 8. 


d See third series, figure 4. 
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By natuie strengthen'd with a dangerous strand, 

Her syrls and untried channels guard the land, 

Rich in the fatness of her plenteous soil, 

She plants her only confidence in Nile. Rowe. 

The instrument in her hand is the sisLntm of the 
Egyptians, made use of in the worship of the god- 
dess Isis : 

— — Nilotica sisti is 

Rtya srnmt,— * Claud, de Quarto Cons, Hun, 

On medals you see it ill the hand of Egypt, of Isis, 
or any of her worshippers. The poets, too, mate the 
same use of it, as V irgil has placed it in Cleopatra's 
hand, to distinguish her from an Egyptian : 

liegina in merlin patno vocat agmna sistro. 

Vino. M n. lib. 8. 

The queen herself, amidst the loud alarms, 

With cymbals toss’d, her Fainting soldiers warms. 

Dtlyden. 

llestabant Actia bella, 

Atque ipsa Isiaco ceridrunt fulmina sistro. 

Manil. lib. 1. 


Imitataque Ivnam 

Cornua fulserunt, crepuitque sonabile sistrum . 

Ovid. Met. de Iside, lib. 9. 

—The lunar horns, that bind 
The brows of Isis, cast a blaze around ; 

The trembling timbrel made a murin’ ring sound. 

Leyden. 

Quid tua nunc Isis tibi, Delia ? quid mihi prosunt 
Ilia tud toties <zva repulsa manul Tibul. lib. i. el. 3. 

NoS in templa tuam Barmina accepimus Isin, 

Semideosque canes, et sigtrajubentia luctus. 

Lucan* lib. 8. 


VOL. HI. 
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Have we with honours dead Osiris crown’d. 

And mourn’d him to the timbrel’s tinkling sound? 

■Receiv’d her Isis to divine abodes, 

A nd rank’d her dogs deform’d, with Roman gods 'I 

Rowe. 

The bird before her is the Egyptian ibis. This 
figure, however, does not represent the living bird, 
but rather an idol of it, as one may guess by the , 
pedestal it stands upon, for the Egyptians wor- 
shipped it as a god : 

(i ds nesci l, VoLusi Bithiinice , qualia demens 
JEgyptus portenta colat ? Crocodilon aclorat 
Purs luce: ilia jiavet saturam urptntlhu ibin. 

Effigies sucri nitet aurea cercopitheci. .1 u v. Sat. 15. 

How Egypt, mad with superstition grown, 

Makes gods of monsters, but too well is known : 

One sect devotion to Nile’s serpent pays ; 

Others to ibis, that on serpents preys. 

Where, Thebes, thy hundred gates lie unrepair’d, 

And where maim’d Momnon’s magic harp is heard, 

Where these arc mould’ring loft, the sols combine 
With pious care a monkey to enshrine. Tate. 

Ten mem precaris ’ Comprecare et simian. 

Placet saeratus aspis JEscnUipii i 
Crocadilus, ibis, et cams cur displicent? 

Pnvmijmua, Passio Romani. 

We have Mauritania on the fifth medal 6 , leading 
a horse with something like a thread, for where there 
is a bridle in old coins you see it much more dis- 
tinctly. In her other hand she holds a switch. 
We have the design of this medal in the following 
descriptions, that celebrate the Moors and Nunii- 
dians, .inhabitants of Mauritania, for their horse- 
manship : 


0 See third series, figure 5. 
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Hie passim ersullant Numulp, gens in sc i a frrni: 

Quote niter gcminas pei Indum nabitis aurcs 
Quadrupedemjlectib no n ceclens virga Inpatis. 

Allv-ii belloruni bellatommque virorum 
Tellus. ■ Sil. Ital. lib. 1. 

On his hoi steed, unus’d to curb or rein, 

The black Numidian fiances o’er the plain : 

A wand betwixt his eais directs the couise, 

And, as a bridle, turns th’ obedient hoise. 


An Mauri fremitum niucosque repulsus 

[ hnbonum , et nostros passuri, com inns enses ? 

Hon contra clypeis tectos, galeteque micantes 
Ibilis ; in solis longe Jiducia telis. 

Vixarmatus eril, cum missile tonerit , hast is. 

Dcxtra movetjaculum , praztental pallia lava, 

Caztera nudus eques. Sonipes ignams habena : 

Virga reg it. Non ullajides, non ag minis onto ; 

Anna oneri . 

Claud, de Bel. Gildon. 

Can Moors sustain the press, in close -fought fields, 

Of shorten’d falchions and repelling shields'? 

Against a host of quivhing spears -ye go. 

Nor helm nor buckler guards the naked foe ; 

The naked, foe vyho vainly trusts his art, 

And flings away his armour in Ins dart : 

His dart the right hand shakes, the left uprears 
His robe ; beneath his tender skin appears. 

Their steeds unrein’d obey the horseman’s wand, 

Noi know their legions when to march or stand ; 

In. the war's dreadful laws untaught and rude, 

A mob of men, a martial multitude. 


The horse, too, may stand as an emblem of the war- 
like genius of the people: 

BHIo armanlnr equi, helium haze armenia minantur . 

Vino. JEm lib. 3. 
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From Africa we will cross over into Spain. There 
are learned medallists that tell us tlie rabbit “, which 
you see before her feet, may signify either the great 
multitude of these animals that aie found in Spain, 
or peihaps the several mines that aie wrought within 
the bowels of that country, the Latin woid cunimlas 
signifying either a rabbit or a mine. But these 
gentlemen do not consider, that it is not the word 
bat the figure that appears on the medal. Cumcu- 
lus may stand for a labbit or a mine, but the picture 
of a rabbit is not the picture of a mine. A pun can 
he no moie engraven than it can he translated. 
When the word is construed into its idea, the double 
meaning vanishes. The figure, therefore, before us, 
means a real labbit, which is there found in vast 
multitudes : 

Cuniculosa Celt ibeniE Jill. Catul. m Egnatmm, 

The olive branch tells us, it is a country that 
abounds in olives, as it is for tins reason that Clau- 
dian, in his description of Spain, binds an olivo branch 
about her head : 

• Glaucis turn pi ima Mmervie 

Nexa comam. Joins, Julvdqup intexta micantem 
Veste Tagum , tales pi ojert Hispanui voces . 

Ci Auc. tie Laud, Stil, lib. 2. 

Thus Spam, whose brows the olive wieaths enfold. 

And. o J ei her robe a Tagus streams in gold. 

Martial has given us the like figure of one of the 
greatest rivers in Spain : 

Beet is almjerd crm&m redimite corond , 

Aure a qui nitidis nellei a tingis aqms 
Quem Bromius quern Pallas amat .> — Mart. lib. xii. Ep 99. 


e Sec third series, figure 6. 
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Pair Bcctis 1 olives wreath thy azure locks ; 

In fleecy gold thou clolh’st the neiglib’nng flocks 
Ihy fi Ultra! hanks with rival bounty smile, 

While Bacchus wine bestows, and Pallas oil. 

And Prudcntius of one of its eminent towns : 

Tu decern wnctos i evehe* et otto, 

C<rsar uugusta btudiosa C In itfi, 

VtiUcemJiavis oleis icvmcta 

Paeii honoie. Phudent, Hymn, vii. 


France 8 , you see, lias a sheep by her, not only as 
a sacrifice* but to show that the riches of the country 
consisted chiefly m flocks and pastuiage. Thus 
Horace, mentioning the commodities of different 
countries : 

Quanqoam net Culahuc mcJla Jeiunt apes, 

Nec L&sti tgomd Bacchus m amphatd 
Langue&cit milu, nec pinguid Gallo. i s 

Cj escunt vellera pascuis. Hon. lib, in. Od. 16. 

Though no Calabrian bees do give 
Their grateful tribute to my hive , 

No wines, by rich Campania sent, 

In my ignoble casks feiment, 

No flocks in Gallic plains grow fat. — Ciilluk 


•She carries on her shoulders the sagulwn that Virgil 
speaks of as the habit of the ancient Gauls : 

Amea arsanes olhs, tilque aw pa ue&tis 
VitgatK lucent saguhs. 

Vino. -/Em lib &< 


6 See third senes, figure 7. 
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The gold dissembled well their yellow hair ; 

And golden chains on their white necks they wear ; 

Gold are their vests. 

DnytiEN. 

She is drawn in a posture of sacrificing for the safe 
arrival of the emperor, as tve may learn from the 
inscription. We find in the several medals that 
were struck on Adrian’s progress through the empire, 
that, at his arrival, they offered a sacrifice to the gods 
for the reception of so great a blessing. Horace 
mentions this custom : 

Turn meat (si quid laqunr audiendum ) 

Vocis accedet bona pars ; et 0 sol 
Fulcher, o laudande, oanam n ecepto 
Catsare felix.- — 

Te decern tauri , totidemque vacc<z ; 

Me teiier soliet vitnlu&.— Hon. lib. iv. Od. 2. 

And there, if any patient ear 
My rouse’s feeble song will hear, 

My voice shall souud through Home : 

Thee, sun, I’ll sing, thee, lovely fair, 

Thee, thee I'll praise, when Caesar’s come,— 

Ten large fair bulls, ten lusty cows, 

Must die, to pay thy richer vows ; 

Of my small stock of kine 

A calf just wean’d. — Cjieech. 

Italy lias a cornucopia in lier hand* to denote her 
fruitfulness 11 ; 

Magna parens fvugum Satumia teLlus . 

Vine, Gcoig. 3. 

and a crown of towers on her head, to figure out the * 

h See third series, figure 8. 
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many towns and cities that staiul upon her. Lucan 
has given her the like ornament, where he repre- 
sents her addressing herself to J ulius Ctosar : 


Ingens visa duct fat j ice trepidantis imago ; 

Clara per obscuram vultu m&stisbima noctem,, 

Turrigcro canos effundens veitice crines 
Casarie lacerd , nudisque adstare lacertis , 

Et gemitu permnta loqui. Lucan, lib. 1. 

Amidst the dusky honors of the night, 

A wondious vision stood confest to sight; 

Her awful head Rome’s lev’rend image rear’d, 

Trembling and sad the matron form appear’d ; 

A tow’ry crown heT hoary temples bound, 

And her torn tresses rudely hung around : 

Her naked aims upliited eie she spoke. 

Then groaning, thus the mournful silence broke. 

Rowe. 

She holds a sceptre in her other hand, and sits on a 
globe of the heavens, to show that she is the sove- 
reign of nations, and that all the influences of the 
sun and stars fall on her dominions, Claudian 
makes the same compliment to Rome: 


Ipsa tnumphatis qua possidet iriheia regnis. 

Claud, in Prob. et Olyb. Cons. 


Jupiter arce su& totum dum spectat in orbem, 

Nil nisi liomanum quod tueutur ha bet. 

Ovid, de Fast. lib. 1. 

Jove finds no realm, when he the globe surveys. 

But what to Home submissive homage pays. 


Orbemjam totum victor Romanus habebat, 

Qud mare, qua tellus, qua sidus cun it utrumque, 

Pdt^ros. 
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Now Rome, sole empiess, reigns from pole to polo, 
Wherever eaith extends, or oceans toll. 

The picture that Claudian makes of Rome one 
would think was copied fioin the next medal 1 ; 

InnuptiE Titus mututa Mineivte : 

Nam neqite ctesai lent a mail stnngcic cultu , 

Collu nec 01 wtu patUui incline letoito 
Deitium 7iuda lotus, nivcos eierta tuceitos, 

A u datum iptegit maminam, lavumque cosicem 

Mordet gemma smum, 

Clqpeus Titana lacessit 

Limine, quern iota, out lal at Mulcibei arte , 

ILc, pail ms Mavoi (is amoi , joctusque notantui 
lloinulei, post amnis mest, el lidtim null iv. 

Claud, in Prob, et Olyb Cons. 

No costly fillets knot her luir behind, 

Nor female trinkets round hei neck are twin’d. 

Bold on the right her naked aim she shows. 

And half her bosom’s unpolluted snows, 

Whilst on the left is buckled o’er her bieast, 

In diamond clasps, the mihtaiy vest. 

The sun was dazzled as her shield she rear’d, 

Where, varied o’er by Mulcibei , appear’d 
The loves of Mars hei sire, fair Ilia’s joys, 

The wolf, the 'liber, and (he mlant boys. 

The next figuie is Achaia 1 '. 

I am sorry, says Cynthio, to find you running 
farther off us. I was in hopes you would have 
shown us our own nation, when you were so near us 
as France. I have here, says Philander, one of 
Augustus’s Britannias 1 . You see she is not drawn 
like other countries, in a soft peaceful posture, but 
is adorned with emblems that mark out the military 

1 See third series, figure 9. k Ibid, figure 1 0. 

See third series, figuie 11. 
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genius of her inhabitants. This is., I think, the 
only commendable quality that the old poets have 
touched upon in the description of our country. I 
had once made a collection of all the passages in the 
Latin poets, that give any account of us, but I hud 
them so very malicious, that it would look like a 
libel on the nation to repeat them to you. We 
seldom meet with our forefathers, but they aie 
coupled with some epithet or another to blacken 
them. Barbarous, cruel, and inhospitable, are the 
beat teims they can afford us, which it would be a 
kind of injustice to publish, since their posterity are 
become so polite, good-natured, and kind to strangers. 
To mention, therefoie, those parts only that relate to 
the present medal. She sits on a globe that stands 
in water, to denote that she is mp-, tress of a new 
world, sepai ate from that which the Romans had. 
before conquered, by the interposition of the sea. 
I think we cannot doubt of this interpretation, if we 
consider how she has been represented by the 
ancient poets : 


Et pemtus tato dmsos 01 be Bntunnos. Vibg. eel. 1. 


The rest among the Britons be confin'd , 

A race of men from all the world disjoin’d. Dbyden. 


Athpicc, confundit popitlos impervia tellus 

Conjunctum est, quod adhuc 01 Ins, et arbis fir at. 

Catul. Vet. Poet, apud Seahg, 

At nunc oceanus gammas mterlmt orbes. 

Idem, de BntanmSt et Opposite Contmente. 


Nosti o diducta Bi itanma tnundo. 


Claud. 
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Nec stetit oceano , renmqne ingrasa prof undum, 

Vincendos alio quasivit in orhc Brilannos. Ci.aud. 


Tlie feet of Britannia are washed by the waves, in 
the same poet : 

-Cuj us vestigia verrit 
Ccemlus, ocmnique cesium menlitur , amiclus* 

Idem, de Laud. Stil. lib. 2. 

She bears a Roman ensign in one of her hands, to 
confess herself a conquered province : 

Victriciu Cccsar 

Signa Caledonios transverit ad usque Britunnos, 

Sidon. Ai>ol. 

But to return to Acliaia m , whom we left upon her 
knees before the emperor Adrian. She has a pot 
before her, with a sprig of parsley rising out of it. 
I will not here trouble you with a dull story of 
Hercules’s eating a sallad of parsley for his refresh- 
ment, after his encounter with the Nernean lion. It 
is certain there were in Achaia the Nowean games , 
and that a garland of parsley was the victor’s reward. 
You have an account of these games in Ausonius r 

Quaffcuor antiques celebravit Achilla ludos , 

Ccrticolum duo sunt, et duo fata hominum . 

Sacra Jovis, Phozbique, Pulcemonis, ArcheriwHque : 

Serta quibus pinus, mains, oliva , apium. 

Auson. de Lustral. Agon. 

Greece, in four games thy martial youth were train’d ; 

I'or heroes two, and two for gods ordain’d : 

Jove bade the olive round his victor wave j 
Phoebus to his an apple garland gave ; 


m See third series, figure 10. 
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The pine, Pal&mon ; nor with less renown, 

Archomonis conferred the paisley ciown. 

Archemori N'emeaa colunt fanebria Theba % 

Idem, de locis Agon, 

Alcidis Nemcd* sacravit honorem. 

Idem, de Auct, Agon. 

One reason why they chose parsley for a garland, 
was doubtless because it always preserves its ver- 
dure, as Horace opposes it to the short-lived lily : 

Nett vivax apium , me breve liliwn. Lib. i. 0(1. 36. 

Let fading lilies and the rose 
Their beauty and their smell disclose ; 

Let long-liv’d parsley grace the feast, 

And gently cool the heated guest. Cnrucu. 

Juvenal mentions the crown that was made of it, 
and which here surrounds the head of Achaia : 

Graiaqucc apium memisse corona. Juv. Sat. 8. 

And winning at a wake their parsley crown. StePhcy. 

She presents herself to the emperor in the same 
posture that the Germans and English still salute 
the imperial and royal family : 

Jus mpcrlumque Thaales 

Cohans accepit genibus minor. 

Hon. Epist. 12. lib. i. 

The haughty Parthian now to Caesar kneels. Cheeqii. 

Ille qui donat diademafronti 
Quern genunkte tremuere gentes, 

Seneg. Thyesi, Act. 3, 
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-jVoji, lit injlexo genu, 

Iiegnantem adm'es , petimus, Senec. Thyest. Act. 3. 

Te Unguis variac gentes, missique rogalum 
Foedffra Versarum proce i es cum patre sedenlcm, 

Hac quondam videre domo ; positdque Hard 

SubmiMM genu. ■ — -I —— 

Claud, ad Honorium. 

Thy infant virtue various climes admir’d, 

And various tong-ues to sound thy praise conspir’d : 

Thee next the sovereign seat, the Persians view’d, 

"When in this regal dome for peace they sued : 

Each turban low, in sign of worship, wav’d ; 

And every knee confess’d the boon they crav’d. 

Sicily appears before Adrian in the same posture ", 
Siie has a bundle of corn in her hand, and a garland 
of it on her head, as she abounds in wheat, and was 
consecrated to Ceres : 

Utraque frugiferis est insula nolnlis arvis : 

Nee plus Ilesperiam longinquis messibus vile, 

Nec Romania mugis complerunt hoirea terra* 

Luc. de Sicilia ct Sardinia, lib. 2. 

Sardinia, too, renown’d for yellow fields, 

"With Sicily her bounteous tribute yields ; 

No lands a glebe of richer tillage boast, 

Nor waft more plenty to the Roman coast. Rowe. 

Terra tribus soopulis vustum procurrit in aquor 
Trinaci'is, a positu nomen adepta loci. 

Grata damns Cercri ; multas ibi possidet urbes ; 

In quibus est culto fertilis Henna solo. 

Ovid, de Past, lib, 4* 

To Ceres dear, the fruitful land is fam’d 

For three tall capes, and thence Trinacria nam’d : 


n See third series, figure 12. 
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There Henna well rewaids the tillei’s toil, 

The fairest champaign of the fairest isle. 

We find Judina on several coins of Vespasian and 
Titus, in a posture that denotes sorrow and cap- 
tivity The first figure of her is drawn to the life, 
in a picture that Seneca has given ns of the Trojan 
matrons bewailing their captivity : 

-Paret exert os 
Tta ba lace ) los. Veste rcmissa 
Subslringe sinus , uteroque tenub 

Pateant artu$.' 

— — Cadat ex humeris 

VeslU apertis : imumque tegat 
Sujfulta latus. Jam nuda vacant 
Pectora deitras. Nunc nuno vires 
Expjome, dolor, tuas. 

Sen. Troas, Hecuba ad Trojan. Chor, Act. 1. 

. Bai e 

Your arms, your vestures slackly tied 
Beneath your naked bosoms, slide 

Down to vour waists. 

Let 

From your divested shoulders slide 
Your garments down on either side. 

Now bared bosoms call for blows, 

Now, sorrow, all thy pow’rs disclose. 

Sir Ep. Sin ahourn. 

Apcittu pectora viatres 

Significant luctum. 

Ovid. Met. lib. 13. 

Who bared their breasts, and gave their hair to flow : 

The signs of giief, and mark of public woe. 


° See thirej. series, figure 13, 
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The head is veiled in both figures, as another ex- 
pression of grief: 

* Ipsa ivibl'i Wbttt obtentu caput 

VelaUttjiwla pruibides (Mat (leas . 

Sun- Heic. Fur. Act. 2. 

6if ubifata, caput /trail obducit amictu, 

Decreuitquepati tenehrus , puppisque cavcmis 
Delituit: sauumquc arete cample ta dolorem 
Perfruitur lanymis, et amut pio conjuge Luc turn. 

Luc. de Cornell ft, lib* 9. 

So said the mation ; unci about her head 
Her veil she diaws, her mournful eyes to shade ; 

Resolved to shroud in thickest shades her woe, 

She seeks the ship’s deop darksome hold below : 

There lonely left, at leisure to complain, 

She hugs her sonows, aud enjoys her pain ; 

Still with fresh tears the living giief would feed. 

And fondly loves it, in her husband’s stead. Rowe, 

I need not mention her sitting on the ground, 
because we have already spoken of the aptness of 
such a posture to represent an extreme affliction. I 
fancy, says Eugenius, the Romans might have an 
eye on the customs of the Jewish nation, as well as 
of those of their country, in the several marks of 
sorrow they have set on this figure. The Psalmist 
describes the Jews lamenting their captivity in the 
same pensive posture. “ By the waters of Babylon 
we sat down and wept, when we remembered thee, 
O Sion.” But what is more remarkable, we find 
Judaja represented as a woman in sorrow sitting on 
the ground, in a passage of the prophet that foretels 
the very captivity recorded on this medal. The 
covering of the head, and the rending of garments, 
we find very often in holy scripture, as the expres- 
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aions of raging grief. But what is the tree we see 
on both these medals? We find, says Philander, 
not only on these, but on several other coins that 
relate to Judaea, the figure of a palm tree, to show us 
that palms are the growth of the country. Tlius 
Silius Italicus, speaking of Vespasian’s conquest; 
that is the subject of this medal : 

Palrmferamqut: beiuu hello domitabit Idumea. 

Sil. Ital. lib. 3. 

Martial seems to have hinted at the many pieces of 
painting and sculpture that were occasioned by this 
conquest of Judara, and had generally something of 
the palm tree in them. It begins an epigram on 
the death of Seorpus a chariot driver, which, in those 
degenerate times of the empire, was looked upon as 
a public calamity : 

Tristis Idumaasfrangat Victoi in palmas ; 

Plunge Favor leva pectora nuda manu. 

Mart. lib. x. Ep. 50. 

The man by the palm tree in the first of these 
medals, is supposed to be a Jew with his hands 
bound behind him. 

I need not tell you that the winged figure on the 
other medal is Victory p . She is represented here as 
on many other coins, writing something on a shield. 
We find this way of registering a victory touched 
upon in Virgil and Silius Italicus : 

j Ere cavo clypeum, magni gestamen Abanth, 

Postibus adocreis jigti, et rem carmine signo ; 

JEn eas hi ea de Danuis victaribus arma. 

Vino. JEn. lib. 3. 


r See third series, figure 14. 
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I fix’d upon the temple’s lofty door 

The brazen shield which vanquish'd Abas bore : 

The vcise beneath my name and actions speaks, 

” These aims iEueas took from conq’ring Checks.” 

Dry dun. 


Pyrenes iumulo clypeiun cum carmine fgunt ; 

Hasdrubahs spolium gradivo Scipio victor . 

Sil. Ital. lib. 15. 

High on Pyrene’s airy top they plac’d 

The captive shield, with this inscription grac’d : 

'* Sacred to Mars, these votive spoils proclaim 
** The fate of Ilasduibal, and Scipio’s fame.” 

Parthia has on one side of lier the bow and quiver 
•which are so much talked of by the poets/ 1 . Lucan’s 
•account of the Parthians is very pretty and poetical : 

-Parthoque sequente 

Murus eritt quodcunqua potest obstare sagittec . 

llLita tela dolls > nec Mnrtem cominus unquam 
Ausa pativirlus, sed longS tendere nervos, 

Ef, quo j err e velint, permittere vulnera ventis, 

Lucan, lib. 8. 

Each fence, that can their winged shafts endure, 

Stands, like a fort, impregnable, sccuie. 

To taint their coward darts is all their care, 

And then to trust them to the flitting air. Howl. 

— ■ — i Sagittiferosque Purthos. Catul. 

The crown she holds in her hand refers to the 
crown of gold that Parthia, as well as other pro- 
vinces, presented to the emperor Antonine. The 
presenting a crown was the giving up the sove- 
reignty into his hands : 


1 See third series, figure 15. 
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Ipse oratoies ud me, regntque coron am, 

Cum scepti o mlsll. . 

Vino. iEn. lib. 8. 

Tarchon, the Tuscan chief, to rue has sent 

Their ciown, and every regal ornament. Dhyd™. 

Antioch Iras an anchor by her, in memory of her 
founder Seleucus r , tvliose race tvas all born with 
this mark upon them, if you will believe historians. 
Ausonius has taken notice of it in his verses on this 
city : 

-Ilia SeLeucum 

Nuncapat ingenuum, cujusfuit anchoi a signum, 

Qualis musta solet ; generis nota cei la, per timnem 
Nam sobolts seriem nation cuctmit imago, 

Auson. Ordo Nobil. Urbium. 

Thee, great Selcucus, bright in Grecian faino ! 

The tow'rs of Antioch for then (bunder claim i 
Thee Phcebus at thy birth his son confess’d, 

]3y the fair anchor on the bah« impress’d. 

Which all thy genuine offspring wont to grace, 

From thigh to thigh transmissive through the race. 

Smyrna is always represented by an Amazon 6 , 
that is said to have been her first foundress. You 
see her here entering into a league with Thyatira. 
Each of them holds her tutelar deity in her hand : 

Jus die, et icti foederis testes deas 

Invoeat, — Sen. Phoeniss®, Act. 1. 

On the left arm of Smyrna is the pelhi, or buckler, 
of the Amazons, as the long weapon by her is the 
Iripennis , or securis ; 

r See third series, figure 16. s Ibid, figure 17. 

Q 3 
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Non tibi Amazonia est pus me sumsnda sccui'is, 

Aut excise leo i pella gercnda maim. 

Ovid, ex Pont. lib. iii. epist. 1. 

Lunalis cigmina pelth. Vmo. 

In tlieir right hands a pointed dart they wield ; 

The left, for waul, sustains the lunar shield. l)m ni.N, 

Videre Rlueli holla sub Alpibus 
Drusum gerentm, et Vindehci ; quilms 
Mas unde deductus per omne 
Tempus Amazonia securi 

Dcxtras obannet quasi ere distuli. Hon. lib. iv. Od. 4. 

Such Drusus did in arms appear. 

When near the Alps he urg’d the war : 

In vain the Rhreti did their axes wield, 

Like Amamns they fought, like women fled the field : 

But why those savage troops this weapon choose, 
Confirm’d by long-establish’d use. 

Historians would in vain disclose. 

The dress that Arabia t appears in, brings to my 
mind the description Lucan has made of these 
eastern nations : 

Quicquid ad Eoos tracCus, mundique tepovem 

Labitur , emollit gentes dementia cadi. 

lllic et laxas vestas, etjluxa urontm 

Velamenta u ides. Lucan, lib. 8. 

"While Asia’s softer climate, form’d to please, 

Dissolves her sons in indolence and ease j 
Heie silken robes invest unmanly limbs. 

And in long tiains the flowing purple streams. Kowr. 

She bears in one hand a sprig of frankincense : 

— —Solis est tkurea virga Sabeis. Vino* 

1 See third series, figure 18. 
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And od’rous frankincense on the Sabscan bough, 

Diiyden. 

Tliurifcros Arabian bill tun. Claud, dc Ter. Cons. Hon. 
Thurilegas Arabas, Ovid, de last lib. 4. 

In the other hand you see the perfumed reed, as the 
garland on her head may he supposed to he woven 
out of some other part of her fragrant productions : 


jVec procul in mnlles Arabas terramque f zrentem 
Dehcias, variaque novos railicis honoieir, 

Lemter adfwuht gemmantia littora pontus, 

terra mure nomen habet. 

Manil. de Sinu Arabico, lib. 4. 

More west the other soft Arabia beats, 

Wheie incense grows, and pleasing odour sweats ; 

The bay is call’d th* Arabian gulf j the name 

The country gives it, and Tis great in fame. Creech. 

Uraniur pia Lhurafocis , urantur odores , 

Quos tener d terrd divite mittit Arabs, 

Tibul. lib. ii. eh 2. 


• — — * — Sit dives amomo 

Cimamaque, costumque suam, sudataque ligno 
Tkuraferat, flovesque alios Panchuia tellus ; 

Dumferat et myi rham • Ovid. Met. lib. 10. 

Let Araby extol her happy coast, 

Her cinnamon, and sweet amomum boast j 
Her fragiant Iloweis, her trees with precious tears. 

Her second harvests, and her double years : 

IIow can the land be call’d so bless’a, that myirha bears 

Dryden. 

Odorata spirant medicamina silva, Manil. 

The trees drop balsam, and on all the boughs 
Health sits, and makes it sovereign as it flows. Creech. 
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Cinnajni sylvas Autbes heatos 

Vidit* — ■ — — Sen. (Edip. Act. 1. 

What a delicious country is this, says Cynthio ; a 
man almost smells it in the descriptions that are 
made of it. The camel is in Arabia, I suppose, a 
beast of burden, that helps to carry off its spices. 
We find tlie camel, says Philander, mentioned in 
Persius on the same account : 


Tolle recens primus pipe) t sitiente camelo. Pehs. Sat. 5. 

— The precious weight 

Of pepper and Sabiean incense, take 

With thy own hands fiom the tir’d camel's back. 

Dnvm N. 

He loads the camel with pepper, because the animal 
and its cargo are both the productions of the same 
country : 

Meicibus hie Italis mttat sub sole receuti 

Ifaigosum piper. — — — Pr ns. Sal. 5. 

The greedy merchants, led by lucre, run 
To the parch’d Indies and the rising sun , 

From thence hot pepper, and rich drugs they heal, 
Earthing for spices their Italian ware. Dhydi'e. 

You have given us some quotations out of Persius 
this morning, says Eugenius, that, in my opinion, 
have a great deal of poetry in them. I have often 
wondered at Mr. Dryden for passing so severe a 
censure on this author. He fancies the description 
of a wreck that you have already cited, is too good 
for Persius, and that he might be helped in it by 
Lucan, who was one of his contemporaries- For my 
part, says Cynthio, I am so far from Mr. Diydons 
opinion in this particular, that I fancy Persius a 
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belter poet than Lucan : and that, bad lie been en- 
gaged on tlve same subject, be would, at least in his 
expressions and descriptions, liave outwritten the 
Pbarsalia. lie was, indeed, employed on subjects 
tlmt seldom led liim into anything like description, 
but where he has an occasion of showing himself, we 
find very few of the Latin poets that have given a 
greater beauty to their expressions. His obscurities 
are, indeed, sometimes affected; but they generally 
arise from the remoteness of the customs, persons, 
and things he alludes to : as satire is, for this reason, 
more difficult to he understood by those that are not 
of the same age with it, "than any other kind of 
poetry. Love-verses and heroics deal in images that 
are ever fixed and settled in the nature of things'; 
but a thousand ideas enter into satire, that are as 
changeable and unsteady as the mode or the humours 
of mankind. 

Our three friends had passed away the whole 
morning among their medals and Latin poets. Phi- 
lander told them it was now too late to enter on 
another series, but if they would take up with such 
a dinner as lie could meet with at his lodgings, lie 
would afterwards lay the rest of his medals before 
them, Cyntliio and Eugenius were both of them so 
well pleased with the novelty of the subject, that 
they would not refuse the offer Philander made 
them. 
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DIALOGUE III. 


— Causa est disoilmims hu|us 
Conusum Aigcntum in titulos iacicsque minutas. 

•Tuv. Sat. 5. 


A PARALLEL BETWEEN THE ANCIENT AND 

modern medals. 

PHILANDER used every morning to take a walk 
in a neighbouring wood, that stood on the borders of 
the Thames. It was cut through by abundance of 
beautiful alleys, wHfch, terminating on the water, 
looked like sd many painted views in perspective. 
The hanks of the river and the thickness of the 
shades drew into them all the birds of the country, 
that at sunrising filled the wood with such a 
variety of notes, as made the prettiest confusion 
imaginable. I know in descriptions of this nature, 
the scenes are generally supposed to grow out of the 
author’s imagination, and if they are not charming 
in all their parts, the reader never imputes it to the 
want of sun or soil, hut to the writer’s barrenness of 
invention. It is Cicero’s observation on the plane 
tree, that makes so flourishing a figure in one of 
Plato’s dialogues, that it did not draw its nourish- 
ment from the fountain that ran by it and watered 
its roots, but from the richness of the style that 
describes it. For my own part, as I design only to 
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fix the scene of the following dialogue, I shall not 
endeavour to give it any other ornaments than those 
which nature has bestowed upon it. 

Philander was here enjoying the cool of the 
morning, among the dews that lay on everything 
about him, and that gave the air such a freshness as 
is not a little agreeable in the hot part of the year. 
He had not been here long before lie was joined by 
Cyntluo and Eugcnius. Cynthio immediately fell 
upon Philander for breaking bis night’s rest. You 
have so filled my head, says he, with old coins, that 
1 have had nothing but figures and inscriptions 
before my eyes. If I chanced to fall into a little 
slumber, it was immediately intenupted with the 
vision of a caducous or a cornucopia. You will 
make me believe, says Philander, that you begin to 
be reconciled to medals. They say it is a sure sign 
a man. loves money, when he is used to find it in his 
dreams. There is certainly, says Eugenius, some- 
thing like avarice in the study of medals. The 
more a man knows of them the more he desires to 
know. There is one subject in particular that Cyn- 
thio, as well as myself, has a mind to engage you 
in. We would fain knotv how the ancient and 
modern medals differ from one another, and which of 
them, deserves the preference. You have a mind to 
engage me in a subject, says Philander, that is, per- 
haps, of a larger extent than you imagine. To ex- 
amine it thoroughly, it would be necessary to take 
them in pieces, and to speak of the difference that 
shows itself in their metals, in the occasion of 
.stamping them, in the inscriptions, and in the 
figures that adorn them. Since you have divided 
your subject, says Cynthio, be so kind as to enter on 
it •without farther preface. 
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We should first of nil, says Philander, consider 
the difference of the metals that we find in ancient 
and modern coins ; but as this speculation is more 
curious than improving, I believe you will excuse me 
if I do not dwell long upon it. One may understand 
all the learned part of this science, without knowing 
whether there were coins of iron or lead among the 
old Romans ; and if a man is well acquainted with 
the device of a medal, I do not see what neces- 
sity there is of being able to tell whether the medal 
itself be of copper or Corinthian brass. There is, 
however, so great a difference between the antique 
and modern medals, that I have seen an antiquary 
lick an old coin, among other trials, to distinguish 
the age of it by its taste. I remember, when I 
laughed at him for it, he told me with a great deal 
of vehemence, there was as much difference between 
the relish of ancient and modern brass, as between 
an apple and a turnip. It is pity, says Eugenins, 
hut they found out the smell too of an ancient 
medal. They would then be able to judge of it by 
all the senses. The touch, I have heard, gives 
almost as good evidence as the sight, and the ringing 
of a medal is, I know, a very common experiment. 
But I suppose this last proof you mention relates 
only to such coins as are made of your baser sorts of 
metal. And, here, says Philander, we may observe 
the prudence of the ancients above that of the 
moderns, in the care they took to perpetuate the 
memory of great actions. They knew very well that 
silver and gold might fall into the hands of the 
covetous or ignorant, who would not respect them 
for the device they bore, but for the metal they were 
made of. Nor -were their apprehensions ill founded ; 
for it is not easily imagined how many of these noble 
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monuments of history have perished in the gold-, 
smith's hands., before they came to be collected 
together by the learned men of these last two orthre e 
centuries. Inscriptions, victories, buildings, and a 
thousand other pieces of antiquity were melted 
down in those b.ubarous ages, that thought figures 
and letters only served to spoil the gold that was 
charged with them. Your medallists look on this 
destruction of coins as on the limning of the Alex- 
andrian library, and would be content to compound 
for them with almost the loss of a Vatican. To 
prevent this in some measure, the ancients placed 
the greatest variety of their devices on their brass 
and copper coins, which are in no fear of failing 
into the clippers’ hands, nor in any danger of melting 
till the general conflagration. On the contrary, our 
modern medals are most in silver and gold, and often 
in a very small number of each. I have seen a 
golden one at Vienna of Philip the second, that 
weighed two and twenty pound, which is probably 
singular in its kind, and will not be able to keep 
itself long out of the furnace when it leaves the em- 
peror’s treasury. I remember another in the king of 
Prussia’s collection, that has in it three pound weight 
of gold. The princes who struck these medals, says 
Eugenius, seem to have designed them lather as an 
ostentation of their wealth than of, their virtues. 
They fancied, probably, it was a greater honour to 
appear in gold, than in copper, and that a medal 
receives all its value from the rarity of the metal. 
I think the next subject you proposed to speak of, 
were the different occasions that have given birth to 
ancient and modern medals. 

Before we enter on this particular, says Philander, 
I must tell you, by way of preliminary, that formerly 

VOL. XII. » 
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there was no difference between money and medals. 
An old. Roman had his purse full of the same pieces 
that we now preserve in cabinets. As soon as an 
emperor had done anything remarkable, it was im- 
mediately stamped on a coin, and became current 
through his whole dominions. It was a pretty con- 
trivance., says Cynthio, to spread abroad the virtues 
of an emperor, and make his actions circulate. A 
fresh coin was a kind of a gazette, that published 
the latest news of the empire. I should fancy your 
Roman banlteis were very good historians, it is 
certain, says Eugenius, thijy might find their profit 
and instruction mixed together. I have often won- 
dered that no nation among the moderns has imi- 
tated the ancient Romans in this particular. I know 
no other way of securing these kinds of monuments, 
and making them numerous enough to he handed 
down to future ages. But where statesmen are 
ruled by a spirit of faction and interest, they can 
have no passion for the glory of their country, nor 
any concern for the figure it will make among pos- 
terity. A man that talks of his nation’s honour 
a thousand years hence, is in very great danger of 
being laughed at. We shall think, says Cyntliio, 
you have a mind to fall out with the government, 
because it does not encourage medals. But were 
all your ancient coins that are now in # cahinets once 
current money? It is the most probable opinion, 
says Philander, that they were nil of them such, 
excepting those we call medallions. These in re- 
spect of the other coins were the same as modern 
medals in respect of modern money. They were 
exempted from all commerce, and had no other value 
but what was set upon them by the fancy of the 
owner. They are supposed to have been struck 
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by etaperors for presents to their friends., foreign 
princes, or ambassadors. However, that the small- 
ness of their number might not endanger the loss of 
the devices they bore, the Romans took care gene- 
rally to stamp the subject of their medallions on 
their ordinary coins that were the running cash of 
the nation. As if in England we should see on our 
halfpenny and farthing pieces, tlio several designs 
that show themselves in their perfection on our 
medals. 

If we now consider, continued Philander, the 
different occasions or subjects of ancient and modern 
medals, we shall find they both agree in recording 
the great actions and successes in war, allowing still 
for the different ways of making it, and the circum- 
stances that attended it in past ages, and in the 
present. I shall instance one. I do not remember 
in any old coin to have seen the taking of a town 
mentioned: as indeed there were few conquerors 
could signalize themselves that way before the in- 
vention of powder and fortifications, a single battle 
often deciding the fate of whole kingdoms. Our 
modern medals give us several sieges and plans of 
fortified towns, that show themselves in all their 
parts to a great advantage on the reverse of a coin. 
It is, indeed, a kind of justice, says Eugenius, that a 
prince owes, to posterity, after he has ruined or de- 
faced a strong place, to deliver down to them a model 
of it as it stood whole and entire. The coin repairs in 
some measure the mischiefs of his bombs and cannons. 
In the next place, says Philander, we see both on the 
aiiclent and modem medals the several noble pieces 
of architecture that were finished at the time when 
the medals were stamped. I must observe, how- 
ever, to the honour of the latter, that they have re- 
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presented their buildings according to the rules of 
perspective. This I remember to have seen but in 
very few of the plans on ancient coins,, which makes 
them appear much less beautiful than the modern, 
especially to a mathematical eye. Thus far our two 
sets of medals agree as to their subject. But old 
coins go farther in their compliments to their em- 
peror, as they take occasion to celebrate his distin- 
guishing virtues ; not as they showed themselves in 
any particular action, but as they shone out in the 
general view of his character. This humour went 
so far, that we see Nero's fiddling, and Commodus’s 
skill in fencing, on several of their medals. At 
present, you never meet with the king of France’s 
generosity nor the emperor’s devotion recorded after 
this manner. Again, the Romans used to register 
the great actions of peace that turned to the good of 
the people, as well as those of war. The remission 
of a debt, the taking off a duty, the giving up a tax, 
the mending a port, or the making a highway, were 
not looked upon as improper subjects for a coin. 
They were glad of any opportunity to encourage 
their emperors in the humour of doing good, and 
knew very well, that many of these acts of benefi- 
cence had a wider and more lasting influence on the 
happiness and welfare of a people, than the gaining 
a victoiy, or the conquest of a nation. In England, 
perhaps, it would have looked a little odd to have 
stamped a medal oil the abolishing of chimney- 
money in the last reign, or on the giving a hundred 
thousand pound a year towards the carrying on a 
war in this, I find, says Eugenius, had we struck 
in with the practice of the ancient Romans, we 
should have had medals on the fitting up our several 
docks, on the malting our rivers navigable, on the’ 
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building our mon-of-war, and tlie like subjects., that 
liavo certainly very well deserved tliera. The reason 
why it lias been neglected, says Philander, may 
possibly be this. Our princes have the coining of 
their own medals, and, perhaps, may think it would 
look like vanity to erect so many trophies and monu- 
ments of praise to their own merit ; whereas, among 
the ancient Romans, the senate had still a watchful 
eye on their emperor; and if they found anything in 
his life and actions that might furnish out a medal, 
they did not fail of making him so acceptable an 
offering. It is true, their flatteries betray often such 
a baseness of spirit, as one would little expect to find 
among such an order of men. And here, by the way, 
we may observe, that you never find anything like 
satire or raillery on old coins. 

Whatever victories were got on foreign enemies, 
or the several pretenders to the empire obtained 
over one another, they are recorded on coins without 
the least bitterness or leflection. The emperors often 
jested on their rivals or predecessors, but their mints 
still maintained their gravity. They might publish 
invectives against one another in their discourses or 
writings, hut never on their coins. Had we no other 
histories of the Roman emperors, but those we find 
on their money, we should take them for the most 
virtuous race of princes that inakind were ever 
blessed with : whereas, if we look into their lives, 
they appear many of them such monsters of lust and 
cruelty, as are almost a reproach to humau nature. 
Medals are, therefore, so many compliments to an 
emperor, that ascribe to him all the virtues and vic- 
tories he himself pretended to. Were you to take 
from hence all your informations, you would fancy 
Claudius as great a conqueror as Julius Cassar, and 
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Domitian a wiser prince than his brother Titus, 
Tiberius on his coins is all mercy and moderation, 
Caligula and Nero are fathers of their country, 
Galba the patron of public liberty, and Vitellius the 
restorer of the city of Rome. In short, if you have 
a mind to see the religious Cormnodus, the pious 
Caracalla, and the devout Heliogabalus, you may 
find them either in the inscription or device of their 
medals; On the contrary, those of a modern make 
are often charged with irony and satire. Our Icings 
no sooner fall out, but their mints make war upon 
one another, and their malice appears on their 
medals. One meets sometimes with very nice 
touches of raillery ; hut as we have no instance of it 
among the ancient coins, I shall leave you to deter- 
mine, whether or no it ought to find a place there, 
I must confess, says Cynthio, I believe we are gene- 
rally in the wrong when we deviate from the 
ancients, because their practice is, for the most part, 
grounded upon reason. But if our forefathers have 
thought fit to be grave and serious, I hope their pos- 
terity may laugh without offence. For my part, I 
cannot hut look on this kind of raillery as a refine- 
ment on medals ; and do not see why there may not 
be some for diversion, at the same time that there 
are others of a more solemn and majestic nature, as 
a victory may be celebrated in an epigram as well as 
in an heroic poem. Had the ancients given place to 
raillery on any of their coins, I question not but they 
would have been the most valued parts of a collec- 
tion. Besides the entertainment we should have 
found in them, they would have shown ns the dif- 
ferent state of wit, as it flourished or decayed in the 
several ages of the Roman empire. There is no 
doubt, says Philander, but our forefathers, if they 
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had pleased, could have been as witty as their pos- 
terity. But I am of opinion, they industriously 
avoided it on their coins, that they might not give 
us occasion to suspect their sincerity. Ilad they 
run into mirth or satire we should not have thought 
they had designed so much to instruct as to divert 
us. I have heard, says Eugenics, that the Romans 
stamped several coins on the same occasion. If we 
follow their example, there will be no danger of de- 
ceiving posterity ; since the more serious sort of 
medals may scive as comments on those of a lighter 
character. However it is, the Taillery of the moderns 
cannot be worse than the battery of the ancients. 
But hitherto you have only mentioned such coins as 
were made on the emperor, 1 have seen several of 
our own time that have been made as a compliment 
to private persons. There are pieces of money, says 
Philander, that, during the time of the Roman em- 
perors, were coined in honour of the senate, army, or 
people. I do not remember to have seen in the 
upper empire the face of any private person that was 
not some way related to the imperial fern ily . Sejauus 
has, indeed, his consulship mentioned on a coin of 
Tiberius, as he has the honour to give a name to the 
year in which our Saviour was eiucified. We are 
now come to the legend, or inscription, of our medals, 
which, as it is one of the more essential parts of 
them, it may deserve to be examined more at length. 
You have chosen a very short text to enlarge upon, 
says Cynthio : I should as soon expect to see a critic 
,on the posy of a ring, as on the inscription of a 
medal. 

' I have seen several modern coins, says Philander, 
that have had part of the legend i mining round the 
edges, like the Demis et Tutamcn in our milled 
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money ; so that a few years will probably wear out 
the action that the coin was designed to perpetuate. 
The ancients were too wise to register their exploits 
on so nice a surface. I should fancy, says Eugenius, 
the moderns may have chosen this part of the medal 
for the inscription, that the figures on each side 
might appear to a greater advantage. I have ob- 
served in several old coins a kind of confusion be- 
tween the legend and the device. The figures and 
letters were so mingled together, that one would 
think the coiner was hard put to it on what part of 
the money to bestow the several words of his inscrip- 
tion. You have found out something like an ex- 
cuse, says Philander, for your milled medals, if they 
carried the whole legend on their edges. But at the 
same time that they are lettered on the edges, they 
have other inscriptions on the face and the reverse. 
Your modem designers cannot contract the occasion 
of the medal into an inscription that is proper to the 
volume they write upon : so that, having scribbled 
over both sides, they are forced, as it were, to write 
upon the margin. The first fault, therefore, that I 
shall find with a modern legend, is its diffusiveness. 
You have sometimes the whole side of a medal over- 
run with it. One would fancy the author had a 
design of being Ciceronian in his Latin, and of 
making a round period. I will give you only the 
reverse of a coin stamped by the present emperor of 
Germany, on the raising of the siege of Vienna. 
VIenna aVsthLe -L IVLII ab aCiiMete II. 
OB3ES8A -fg SEPT. eX INsPKBATO AB EO DbsEIW’A 
est. I should take this, says Cynthia, for the para- 
graph of a gazette, rather than the inscription of a 
medal. I remember you represented your ancient 
coins as abridgments of history ; hut your modern, if 
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there are many of them like this, should themselves 
be epitomised. Compare with this, says Philander, 
the brevity and comprehensiveness of those legends 
that appear on ancient coins : 

Salus Generis hnmani. — Tellus stabilita. — Gloria 
Orbis Terra;. — Pacatoi Orbis. — Restitutor Orbis 
Torrarum. — Gaudium Reipublicse. — Ililaritas populi 
Romani. — Bono Reipub, nati. — Roma lenascens. — 
Libcrtas restituta. — Saeculum Aureum Pucllre Fau- 
stinianEc. — Rex Parthis datus. — Victoria Germanica. 

— Fides Mutua Asia Subacta. — Judara capta. — 

Amor mutuus. — Genetrix orbis. — Sideribus recepta. 

Genio Senatus. — Fides exercitus. — Providentia 
Senatus. — Restitutori Ilispanice. — Adventui Aug, 
Britannia;. — Regna Adsignata. — Adlocutio. — Disci- 
pulina Augusti. — Felicitas publics. — Rex Armenis 
datus, 

What a majesty and force does one meet with in 
these short inscriptions! Are not you amazed to 
see so much history gathered into so small a com- 
pass? You have often the subject of a volume in a 
couple of words. 

If our modern medals are so very prolix in their 
prose, they are every whit as tedious in their verse. 
You have sometimes a dull epigram of four lines. 
This, says Cynthio, may be of great use to immor- 
talize puns and quibbles, and to let posterity sec their 
forefathers were" a parcel of blockheads. A coin, I 
find, may be of great use to a bad poet. If he can- 
not become immortal by the’goodness of his verse, 
he may by the durableness of the metal tbat sup- 
ports it. I shall give you an instance, says Philan- 
der, from a medal of Gustavos Adolphus, that will 
stand as an eternal monument of dulness and' 
brayery : ■ < » 
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Miles ego Cfa isti, Christo t liter sterna tyrannos , 

Bttreticos simul el calco rneis pedihus, 

Parcere Christicolis me t debellare Jei aces 
Papicolas Chi istus dux mens en animat* 

It is well, says Cynthio, you tell us this is a 
medal of the great Gustavus : I should have taken it 
for some one of his Gothic predecessors. Does it 
not bring into your mind Alexander the Great’s 
being accompanied with a Cliterilus in his Persian 
.expedition ? If you are offended at the homeliness 
of this inscription, says Philander, what would you 
think of such as have neither sense nor grammar in 
them ? I assure you I have seen the face of many a 
great monarch hemmed in with false Latin. But it 
is not only the stupidity and tediousness of these 
inscriptions that I find fault with, supposing them 
of a moderate length and proper sense, why must 
they be in verse ? We should be surprised to see 
the title of a serious book in rhyme, yet it is every 
whit as ridiculous to give the subject of a medal in a 
piece of an hexameter. This, however, is the prac- 
tice of our modern medallists. If you look into the 
ancient inscriptions, you see an air of simplicity in 
the words, but a great magnificence in the thought $ 
on the contrary, in your modern medals you have 
generally a trifling thought wrapt up in the begin- 
ning or pnd of an heroic verse. Where the sense of 
an inscription is low, it is not in the power of dac- 
tyls and spondees to raise it ; where it is noble, it 
has no need of such affected ornaments, I remem- 
ber a medal of Philip the second, on Charles le 
Quint’s resigning to him the kingdom of Spain, with 
this inscription — Ut quiescat Atlas. The device is 
a. Hercules with the sphere on his shoulders. Not- 
withstanding the thought is poetical, I dare, say you 
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would think the beauty of the inscription very much 
lost, had it been — Rcquiescal ut Atlas. To instance 
a medal of our own nation. After the conclusion of 
the peace with Holland, there was one stamped with 
the following legend — Redeant Commercia Flandris. 
The thought is here great enough, but in my opinion 
it would have looked much greater in two or three 
words of prose. I think truly, says Eugenius, it is 
ridiculous enough to make the inscription run like a 
piece of a verse, when it is not taken out of an old 
author. But I would fain have your opinion on 
such inscriptions as are borrowed from the Latin 
poets. I have seen several of this sort that have 
been very prettily applied, and I fancy when they 
are chosen with art, they should not be thought un- 
worthy of a place in your medals. 

, Whichever side I take, says Philander, I am like 
to have a great party against me. Those who have 
formed their relish on old coins, will by no means 
■allow of such an innovation : on the contrary, your 
men of wit will be apt to look on it as an improve- 
ment on ancient medals. You will oblige us, how- 
•ever, to let us know what kind of rules you would 
•have observed in the choice of your quotations, since 
you seem to lay a stress on their being chosen with 
art. You must know then, says Eugenius, 1 do not 
■think it enough that a quotation tells us plain mat- 
ter of fact, unless it has some other accidental orna- 
ments to set it off. Indeed, if a great action that 
seldom happens in tlio course of human affairs is ex- 
actly described in the passage of an old poet, it gives 
. the reader a very agreeable surprise, and may there- 
fore deserve a place on a medal. • 

Again, if there is more than a single circumstance 
of the action specified in the quotation, it pleases a 
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man to see an old exploit copied out, as it were, by a 
modern, and running parallel with it in several of 
its particulars. 

In the next place, when the quotation is not only 
apt, but has in it a turn of wit or satire, it is still the 
better qualified for a medal, as it has a double capa- 
city of pleasing. 

But there is no inscription fitter for a medal, in 
my opinion, than a quotation that, besides its aptness, 
has something in it lofty and sublime : for such an 
one strikes in with the natural greatness of the soul, 
and pioduces a high idea of the person or action it 
celebrates, which is one of the principal designs of a 
medal. 

. It is certainly very pleasant, says Eugenius, to 
see a verse of an old poet, revolting, as it were, front 
its original sense, and siding with a modern subject. 
But then it ought to do it willingly of its own 
accord, without being forced to it by any change in 
the words, or the punctuation : for when this hap,, 
pens, it is no longer the verse of an ancient poet, 
hut of him that has converted it to his own use. 

You have, I believe, by this time, exhausted your 
subject, says Philander ; and I think the criticisms 
you have made on the poetical quotations that we so 
often meet with in our modern medals, may be very 
.well applied to the mottoes of books, and other in- 
.scriptions of the same nature. But before we quit 
the legends of medals, I cannot but lake notice of a 
kind of wit that flourishes very much on many of 
the modern, especially those of Germany, when they 
represent in the inscription the year in which they, 
were coined. As to mention to you another of Gus- 
tavus Adolphus. ChrIstVs DVX eh go trIVM- 
phVs. If you take the pains to pick out the 
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figures from the several words, and range them in 
their proper order, you will find them amount to 
1627, the year in which the medal was coined; for 
do not you observe some of the letters distinguish 
themselves from the rest, and top it over their fel- 
lows 1 these you must consider in a double capacity, 
as letters and as cyphers. Your laborious German 
wits will turn you over a whole dictionary for one 
of these ingenious devices. You would fancy, per- 
haps, they were searching after an apt classical term, 
but instead of that, they are looking out a word that 
has an L, an M, or a D in it. When, therefore, you 
see any of those inscriptions, yon are not so ranch to 
look in them for the thought, as for the year of the 
Lord. There are foreign universities where this 
kind of wit is so much in vogue, that as you praise 
a man in England for being an excellent philosopher 
or poet, it is an ordinary character among them to 
be a great chronogramnvatist. These are probably, 
says Cynthio, some of those mild provinces of acros- 
tic land, that Mr. Dryden 1ms assigned to his ana- 
grams, wings, and altars. We have now done, I 
suppose, with the legend of a medal. I think you 
promised us in the next place to speak of the figures. 

As we had a great deal of talk on this part of a 
coin, replied Philander, in our discourse on the use- 
fulness of ancient medals, I shall only just touch on 
the chief heads wherein the ancient and the modern 
differ. In the first place, the Romans always appear 
in the proper dress of their country, insomuch that 
you see the little variations of the mode in the 
drapery of the medal. They would have thought it 
ridiculous to have drawn an emperor of Rome in a 
Grecian cloak, or a Phrygian mitre. On the con- 
trary, our modern medals are full of togas and 
von. in. s 
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tunicas, trabeas and paludamentums, willi a multi- 
tude of the like antiquated garments, that have not 
been in fashion these thousand years. You see very 
often a king of England or France dressed up like a 
Julius Cajsar. One would think they had a mind 
to pass themselves upon posterity for Roman empe- 
rors. The same observation may run through 
several customs and religions, that appear in our 
ancient and modern coins. Nothing is more usual 
than to see allusions to Roman customs and cere- 
monies on the medals of our own nation. Nay, very 
often they carry the figure of a heathen god. If 
posterity takes its notions of us from our medals, 
they must fancy one of our kings paid a great de- 
votion to Minerva, that another was a professed 
worshipper of Apollo, or at best that our whole reli- 
gion was a mixture of paganism and Christianity. 
Had the old Romans been guilty of the same extra- 
vagance, there would have been so great a confusion 
in their antiquities, that their coins would not have 
had half the uses we now find in them. We ought 
to look on medals as so many monuments consigned 
over to eternity, that may possibly last when all 
other memorials of the same age are worn out or 
lost. They are a kind of present that those who 
are actually in being make over to such as lie hid 
within the depths of futurity. Were they only de- 
signed to instruct the three or four succeeding 
generations, they are in no great danger of being 
misunderstood : hut as they may pass into the hands 
of a posterity that lie many removes from us, and 
are like to act their part in the world when its 
governments, manners, and religions may he quite 
altered, we ought to take a particular cure not to 
piake any false reports in them, or to charge them 
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with any devices that may look doubtful or unin- 
telligible. 

I have lately seen, says Eugenius, a medallic his- 
tory of the present king of France. One might 
expect, methinks, to see the medals of that nation, 
in the highest perfection, when there is a society 
pensioned and set apart on purpose for the designing 
of them. 

We will examine them, if you please, says Phi- 
lander, in the light that our foregoing observations 
have set them ; but on this condition, that you do 
not look on the faults I find in them any more than 
my own private opinion. In the first place, then, I 
think it is impossible to learn from the French 
medals either the religion, custom, or habits of the 
French nation. You see on some of them the cross 
of our Saviour, and on others Hercules’s club. In 
one you have an angel, and in another a Mercury. 

I fancy, says Cynthio, posterity would be as much 
puzzled on the religion of Louis le Grand, were they 
to learn it from his medals, as we are at present on 
that of Constantine the Great. It is certain, says 
Philander, there is the same mixture of Christian 
and pagan in their coins ; nor is there a less con- 
fusion in their customs. For example, what relation 
is there between the figure of a hull and the 
planting of a French colony in America 7 The 
Romans made use of this type in allusion to one of 
their own customs at the sending out of a colony. 
But for the French, a ram, a hog, or an elephant 
would have been every whit as significant an emblem. 
Then can anything be more unnatural than to see a 
king of France dressed like an emperor of Rome, 
with his arms stripped up to his elbows, a laurel on 
his head, and a ehlamys over his shoulders 1 I 
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fancy, says Eugenins, the society of medallists 
would give you their reasons for what they have 
done. You yourself allow the legend to he Latin ; 
and why may not the customs and ornaments he of 
the same country as the language 1 especially since 
they are all of them so universally understood hy the 
learned. I own to you, says Philander, if they only 
design to deliver down to posterity the several parts 
of their great monarch’s history, it is no matter for 
the other circumstances of a medal ; hut I fancy it 
would be as great a pleasure and instruction for 
future ages, to see the dresses and customs of their 
ancestors, as their buildings and victories. Besides, 
I do not think they have always chosen a proper 
occasion for a medal. There is one struck, for ex- 
ample, on the English failing in their attempts on 
Dunkirk : when in the last reign they endeavoured 
to blow up a fort, and bombard the town. What 
have the French here done to boast of? A medal, 
however, you have with this inscription, Dvnkiuka 
Ili./esa. Not to cavil at the two IC’s in Dunkirka, 
or the impropriety of the xvord Macsa, the whole 
medal, in my opinion, tends not so much to the 
honour of the French as of the English : 

— Quos opimus 

Fallere et eJJ’ulgere esi triumphtu* 

I could mention a few other faults, or at least what I 
take for such. But at the same time must be forced 
to allow, that this series of medals is thi; most 
perfect of any among the moderns in the beauty of 
the work, the aptness of the device, and the pro- 
priety of the legend. In these and other parti- 
culars, the French medals come nearer the ancients 
than those of any other country, as, indeed, it is to 
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tins nation wo are indebted for tlie best lights tlmt 
have been given to the whole science in geneial, 

I must not here forget to mention the medallic 
history of the popes, where there are many coins of 
an excellent workmanship, as I think they have none 
of those faults that I have spoken of in the pie- 
ceding set. They are always Roman catholic in the 
device and in tlie legend, which are both of them 
many times taken out of the holy scriptures, and 
therefore not unsuitable to the character of the 
prince they represent. Thus when Innocent the 
eleventh lay under terrible appiehensions of the 
French king, lie put out a coin, that on the reverse 
of it had a ship tossed on the waves to represent the 
church. Before, it was the figure of our Saviour 
walking on the waters, and St. Peter ready to sink 
at his feet. The inscription, if I remember, was in 
Latin. Help Lord, or else I perish. This puts me 
in mind, says Cyntliio, of a pasquinade that at the 
same time was fixed up at Rome. Ad Galli cantam 
Petrus Jlel. But, metliinks, under this head of the 
figures on ancient and modern coins, we might ex- 
pect to hear your opinion on the difference that 
appears in tlie workmanship of each. You must 
know then, says Philander, that till about the end 
of the third century, when there was a general decay 
in all the arts of designing, I do not remember to 
have seen the head of a Roman emperor drawn with 
a full face. They always appear in profit, to use a 
French term of art, which gives us the view of a 
head that, in my opinion, has something in it very 
majestic, and at the sains time suits best with the 
dimensions of a medal. Besides that, it shows the 
nose and eyebrows, with the several prominences 
and fallings in of the features, much more distinctly 
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tlun any other kind of figure. In the lower empire 
you have abundance of broad Gothic faceaXlike 
so many fulL moons on the side of tt coin, Anita g 
the moderns, too, we have of both sorts, though 
the finest are made after the antique. In the next 
place you find the figures of many ancient coins' 
rising up in a much more beautiful relief than those 
on the modern. This, too, is a beauty that fell 
with the grandeur of the Roman emperors, so that 
you see the face sinking by degrees in the several 
declensions of the empire, till about Constantine’s 
time it lies almost even with the surface of the 
medal. After this it appears so very plain and 
uniform, that one would think the coiner looked on 
the flatness of a figure as one of the greatest beauties 
in sculpture. I fancy, says Eugenius, the sculptors 
of that age had the same relish as a Greek priest 
that was buying some religious pictures at Venice. 
Among others he was shown a noble piece of Titian. 
The piiest, having well surveyed it, was veiy much 
scandalized at the extravagance of the relief, as he 
termed it. You know, says he, our religion forbids 
all idolatry: we admit of no images but such as are 
diawn on a smooth surface : the figure you have 
here shown me, stands so much out to the eye, that 
I would no sooner suffer it in my church than a 
statue. I could recommend your Greek priest, 
says Philander, to abundance of celebrated painters 
on this side of the Alps that would not fail to please 
him. We must own, however, that the figures on 
several of our modern medals are raised and rounded 
to a very great perfection. But if you compare them 
in this particular with the most finished among the 
ancients, your men of art declare universally for the 
latter. 
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Cyntliio and Eugenius, though they were well 
pleased with Philander’s discourse, were glad, how- 
ever, to find it at an end : for the sun began to gather 
strength upon them, and had pierced the shelter of 
their walks in several places. Philander had no 
sooner done talking, hut he grew sensible of the 
heat himself, and immediately proposed to his friends 
the retiring to his lodgings, and getting a thicker 
shade over their heads. They both of them very 
readily closed with the proposal, and by that means 
gave me an opportunity of finishing my dialogue. 




THREE SETS OF MEDALS 

ILLUSTRATED BY THE ANCIENT POETS, IN THE 
FOREGOING DIALOGUES. 


Decipit 

Fiona primti multos ; rara mens intelligit 

Quod interiore condidit eura angulo. Ph/cvr. 


Multo poetarum veniet mantis, Atixiiio qum 
Sit milii, — — 


Hon. 



THE FIRST SERIES. 


1. VIRTUTI AVGVSTT, S. C. Reverse of Domitian. 

2. IIONOS ET VIRTVS. Reverse of Galba. 

3. CONCORDIA AVG. S. C. Reverse of Sabina. 

4. PAX ORBIS TERRARVM. Reverse of.Otho. 

5. ABVNDANTIA AVG. S. C. Reverse of Gordianus 

Pius. 

C, 7. FTDES EXERCITVS. Reveise of Heliogabalus. 

8. SPES AVGUSTA. Reverse of Claudius. 

9, SECVRITAS PVBLICA. S. C. Reverse of Antoninus 

Pius. 

10. PVDICITIA. S. C. Reverse of Faustina junior. 

11. PIETAS AVG. S. C. Reverse of Faustina senior. 

12. AEQVITAS AVGVST1. S. C. Reverse of Vitellius. 

13. AETERNITAS. S. C. Reverse of Antoninus Pins. 

14. SAECVLVM AVREVM. Revel so of Adrian. 

15. FELIX TEMPORVM REPARATIO. Reverse of 

Constantine. 

16. AETERNITAS AVGV8TI. S. C. Reverse of Adrian. 

17. AETERNITAS. S. C. Reverse of Antonino. 

18. VICTORIA AVGVSTt. S. C. Reverse of Nero. 

19. SARMATIA DEVICTA. A Victory. Reverse of Con- 

stantine, 

20. LIBERTAS PVBLICA. S. C. Reverse of Galba. 



THE SECOND SERIES. 


1. F ELICIT ATI AVG. COS. III. P. P. S. C. Ilevetse of 

Adrian. 

2. PONTIF. MAX. TR. POT. PP. COS. II. 

3. P, N. R. S. C. Reverse of Claudius, 

4. S. C. Reverse of Augustus. 

5. S.P.Q.R.P.P. OB CIVES SEUVATOS. Reverse of 

- Caligula. 

6. Reverse of Tiberius. 

7. FIDES PVBLICA. Reverse of Titus. 

8. PRAETOR RECEPT. Reverse of Claudius. 

9. FECVNDITAS. S. C. Reverse of Julia Augusta. 

10. NERO CLAV. CAESAR. IMP. ET OCTAVIA. 

AVGVST. F. Reverse of Claudius. 

11. ORIENS AVG. Reverse of Aurelian. 

12. Reverse of Commodus. 

13. GLORIA EXERCITVS, E. S, I. S. 1 Reverse of Con- 

14. PRINCIPI IVVENTVTJS, S. C. 5 stantine. 

15. M. CATO. L. VETTIACVS. II. VIR. LEG. IV. LEG. 

VI. LEG. X. C. C. A. Reverse of Tiberius. 

16. TR. P. VII. IMP. III. COS. V. P. P. S. C. Reverse of 

Trajan. 

17. TR. POT. V- IMP. III. COS. II. S. C. Reverse of Lu- 

cius Veras. 

18. PAX. AVG. S. C. Reverse of Vespasian. 

19. IMP. VIII. COS. III. P.P.S.C. DE l Reverse ofMar- 

GERMANIS. 1 cus Aurelius. 

20. IMP. VIII. COS. III. P. P. S. C. DE } 

SARMATIS. 5 Ibl “’ 

.21. Reveise ofTrajan. 

22. "TR. POT, XXIII. P. P. COS. II. Reverse ofM. AuTelius. 

23. DIVVS AVGVSTVS PATER. Coined under Tiberius. 

24. COS. III1, S. C. Reverse of Antoninus Pius. 



THE THIRD SERIES. 


1. FELIX ADVENT. AUG. G. NN. PEN. Reveise of 

Dioclesian. 

2. AFRICA. S. C. Reverse of Septmuus Sevenis. 

3. AFRICA. S. C. Reverse of Adrian. 

4. AEGIPTOS. S. C Reverse of Adnan. 

5. MAVRETANIA. S. C. Reveise of Adnan. 

6. III&PANIA S. C. Revei se of Adrian. 

7. ADVENTVX AVG. GALLfiC. S. C. Reverse of Adiian. 

8. ITALIA. S. C. Reveise of Marcus Antoninus. 

9. ROMA. S. C. Reverse of Nero. 

10. REST1T VTORI ACHAIAE. S. C. Reverse of Adnan. 

11. BRITANNIA. Rer erse of Antoninus Pius. 

12 RES1ITVTORI SICILIAN S. C. Reverse of Adnan. 

13. 1VDEA CAPTA. S. C. Reverse of Vespasian. 

14. VICTORIA AVGU&TI. A C. Ibid. 

15. PARTHIA. S. C. COS. II. Reveise of Antoninus Pms. 

16. ANTIOCHIA. 

17. eYATEIPHRQNK. CMYPN. STP. T. ‘SAB. AA. 

AIIOAAINAPIOY. Reverse of Maicns Aniehus. 

18. ARAD. ADQ S. P. Q. R. OPTIMO PRINCIPI, S, C. 

Reverse of Trajan, 
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PRESENT STATE OF THE WAR, 

AND THE 

NECESSITY OF AN AUGMENTATION, 
CONSIDERED. 


VOL. HI. 


T 




PREFACE. 


1 HE author of the following essay has endeavoured 
to draw into one continued scheme the whole state 
of the present war, and the methods that appear to 
him the most proper for bringing it to a happy con- 
clusion. 

After having considered that the French are the 
constant and most dangerous enemies to the British 
nation, and that the danger from them is now 
greater than ever, and will still increase till their 
present union with Spain be broken, he sets forth 
the several advantages which this union has already 
given France, and taken from Great Britain, in 
relation to the West Indies, the woollen manufacture, 
the trade of the Levant, and the naval power of the 
two nations. 

He shows how these advantages will still rise 
higher after a peace, notwithstanding our present 
conquests, with new additions, should he confirmed 
to us, as well because the monarchy of Spain would 
not be weakened by such concessions, os because no 
guarantee could be found sufficient to sccuro them to 
ns. For which reasons he lays it clown as a fixed 
rule, that no peace is to be made without an entire 
disunion of the French and Spanish monarchies. 

r fhat this may he brought about, he endeavours to 
, prove from the progress we have already made 
toward it, and the successes we have purchased in 
the present war, which are very considerable if well 
pursued, but of no effect if we acquiesce in them. 
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In order to complete tins disunion, in which wu 
have gone so far, ho would not have us rely upon 
oxhausting the French treasury, attempts on the 
Spanish Indies, descents on France, but chiefly upon 
outnumbering them in troops, France being already 
drained of her best supplies, and the confederates 
masters of much greater forces for multitude and 
strength, both in men and horse, and provided with 
generals of greater fame and abilities. 

He then considers the wrong measures we have 
hitherto taken in making too small levies after a 
successful campaign, in regulating their number by 
that of the enemy’s forces, and hiring them of our 
confederates ; showing at the same time the incon- 
voniencies we suffer from such hired troops, and 
several advantages we might receive from employing 
those of our own nation. 

He farther recommends this augmentation of our 
forces, to prevent the keeping up a standing body of 
them in times of peace, to enable us to make an im- 
pression on the enemy in the present posture of the 
war, and to secure ourselves against a prince, who is 
now at the head of a powerful army, and has not 
yet declared himself. 

In the last place, he answers, by several consider- 
ations, those two popular objections : that we fur- 
nish more towards the war than the rest of the allies, 
and that we are not able to contribute more than we 
do already, 

These are the most material heads of the follow- 
ing essay, in which there are many other subordinate 
reflections that naturally grow out of so copious a 
subject. 

Novemlei, 1707, 



THE 


PRESENT STATE OF THE WAR, 

AND THE 

NECESSITY OF AN AUGMENTATION, 
CONSIDERED. 


THE French are certainly the most implacable 
and the most dangerous enemies of the British 
nation. Their form of government, their religion, 
their jealousy of the British power, as well as their 
prosecutions of commerce, and pursuits of universal 
monarchy, will fix them for ever in their animosities 
and aversions towards us, and make them catch at 
all opportunities of subverting our constitution, de- 
stroying our religion, ruining our trade, and sinking 
the "figure which we make among the nations of Eu- 
rope : not to mention the particular tics of honour 
that lie on their present king to impose on us a 
prince, who must prove fatal to our country if he 
over reigns over us. 

As we are thus in a natural state of war, if I may 
so call it, with the French nation, it is our misfor- 
tune that they are not only the most inveterate, but 
most formidable of our enemies, and have the 
greatest power, as well as the strongest inclination, 
to ruin us. No other state equals them in the force 
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of their fleets and armies, in the nearness and eon- 
veniency of their situation, and in the number of 
friends and well-wishers which, it is to he feared, 
they have among us. 

For these reasons, our wars with France have 
always affected us in our most tender interests, and 
concerned us more than those we have had with any 
other nation ; but I may venture to say, this king- 
dom was never yet engaged in a war of so great con- 
sequence as that which now lies upon our hands. 
Our all is at stake, and irretrievably lost if we fail 
of success. At other times, if a war ended in a dis- 
honourable peace, or with equal loss, we could com- 
fort ourselves with the hopes of a more favourable 
juncture, that might set the balance right, or turn it 
to our advantage. We had still the prospect of 
forming the same alliance, or perhaps strengthening 
it with new confederacies, and by that means of 
trying our fortune a second time, in case the injus- 
tice or ambition of the enemy forced us into the 
field. At present, if we make a drawn game of it, 
or procure but moderate advantages, we are in a 
condition which every British heart must tremble at 
the thought of. There are no second trials, no wars 
in reserve, no new schemes of alliance to which we 
can have recourse. Should the French king be able 
to bear down such an united force as now makes head 
against him, at a time when Spain affords him no 
greater assistance ; what will he do when the trade 
of the Levant lies at his mercy ; when the whole 
kingdom of Spain is supplied with his manufactures, 
and the wealth of the Indies flows into his coffers ; 
and, what is yet worse, when this additional strength 
rnu'st arise in all its particulars from a proportionable 
decay in the states that now make war upon him ? It 
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is no wonder, therefore, that our late king, of glori- 
ous memory, who, by the confession of his greatest 
enemies, was a prince that perfectly understood the 
interest of Europe, should in his last speech recom- 
mend to his parliament the declaring war against 
France in those memorable words : “ You have yet 
an opportunity, by God’s blessing, to secure to you 
and your posterity the quiet enjoyment of your reli- 
gion and liberties, if you are not wanting to your- 
selves, hut will exert the ancient vigour of the 
English nation : but I tell you plainly, my opinion 
is, if you do not lay hold on this occasion, you have 
no reason to hope for another.” 

We have already a dreadful proof of the increase 
of power that accrues to France from its conjunction 
with Spain. So expensive a war as that which the 
French monarchy hath been carrying on in so many 
and so remote parts at once, must long since have 
drained and exhausted all its substance, had there 
not been several secret springs that swelled their 
treasury from time to time in proportion as the war 
has sunk it. The king’s coffers have been often 
reduced to the lowest ebb, but have still been sea- 
sonably refreshed by frequent and unexpected sup- 
plies from the Spanish America. We hear, indeed, 
of the arrival but of very few ships from those parts ; 
but as in every vessel there is stowage for immense 
treasures, when the cargo is pure bullion, or mer- 
chandise of as great a value : so we find by experi- 
ence they have had such prodigious sums of money 
conveyed to them by these secret channels, that they 
have been enabled to pay more numerous armies than 
they ever had on foot before; and that at a time 
when their trade fails in all its other branches, and 
is distressed by all the arts and contrivances of their 
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neighbouring nations. During the last four years, 
by a modest computation, there have been brought 
into Brest above six milh'ons of pounds sterling in 
bullion. What then shall we suppose would be the 
effect of this correspondence with America, might 
the wealth of those parts come to them in squadrons 
of men-of-war, and ileets of galleons ? If these little 
by-currents, that creep into the country by stealth, 
have so great a force, how shall we stem the whole 
torrent, when it breaks in upon us with its full 
violence ? And this certainly will he our case, unless 
we find a means to dissolve the union between 
Prance and Spain. I have dwelt the longer on this 
consideration, because the present war bath already 
furnished us with the experiment, and sensibly con- 
vinced us of the increase of power which France 
has received from its intercourse with the Spanish 
West Indies. 

As there are many who look upon everything 
which they do not actually see and feel as bare pro- 
bability and speculation ; I shall only touch on those 
other reasons of which we have already had some 
experience, for our preventing this coalition of in- 
terests and designs in the two monarchies. 

The woollen manufacture is the British strength, 
the staple commodity and proper growth of our 
country ; if this fails us, our trade and estates must 
sink together, and all the cash of the nation tje con- 
sumed on foreign merchandise. The French at 
present gain very much upon us in this great article 
of our trade, and, since the accession of the Spanish 
monarchy, supply, with cloth of their own making* 
the very best mart we had in Europe. Aud what a 
melancholy pospect have we, if ever a peace gives 
them leave to enrich their manufacture with mixtures 
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of Spanish wool, to multiply the hands employed in 
it, to improve themselves in all the niceties of the 
art, and to vend their wares in those places where 
was the greatest consumption of our woollen works, 
and the most considerable gain for the British mer- 
chant? Notwithstanding our many seasonable re- 
cruits from Portugal and our plantations, we already 
complain of our want of bullion ; and must at last 
he reduced to the greatest exigencies, if this great 
source he dried up, and our traffic with Spain con- 
tinue under its present discouragement. 

The trade of the Levant must likewise flourish or 
decay in our hands, as we are friends or enemies of 
the Spanish monarchy. The late conquest of Naples 
will very little altei the case, though Sicily should 
follow the fate of her sister kingdom. The strait’s 
mouth is the lcey of the Levant, and will be always 
in the possession of those who are kings of Spain. 
We may only add, that the same causes which 
straiten the British commerce, will naturally enlarge 
the French ; and that the naval force of either na- 
tion will thrive or languish in the same degree as 
their commerce gathers or loses strength. And if so 
powerful and populous a nation as that of France 
become superior to us by sea, our whole is lost, and 
we are no more a people. The consideration of so 
narrow a channel betwixt us, of such numbers of 
regular troops on the enemy’s side, of so small a 
standing force on our own, and that, too, in a country 
destitute of all such forts and strong places as might 
stop the progress of a victorious army, hath some- 
thing in it so terrifying, that one does not care for 
setting it in its proper light. Let it not, therefore, 
enter into the hea> t of any one that hath the least 
zeal for his religion, or love of liberty, that hath any 
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regard either to the honour or safety of his country, 
or a well-wish for his friends or posterity, to think 
of a peace with France till tlio Spanish monarchy 
be entirely torn from it, and the house of Bourbon 
disabled from ever giving the law to Europe. 

Let us suppose that the French king would grant 
us the most advantageous terms we can desire ,• with- 
out the separation of the two monarchies they must 
infallibly end in our destruction. Should he secure 
to us all our present acquisitions ; should he add two 
or three frontier-towns to what we have already in 
Flanders ; should he join the kingdoms of Sicily and 
Sardinia to Milan and Naples; should he leave king 
Charles in the peaceable possession of Catalonia; 
should he make over to Great Britain the town and 
harbour of Cadiz, as well as that of Gibraltar, and 
at the same time resign his conquests in Portugal ; 
it would all be of no effect towards the common 
safety of Europe, while the hulk of the Spanish con- 
tinent and the riches of America remain in the pos- 
session of the Bourbon family. 

Boccalini, when he weighs the states of Europe 
in his political balance, after having laid Franco in 
one scale, throws Spain into the other, which wanted 
but very little of being a counterpoise. The Span- 
iards upon this, says he, begun to promise themselves 
the honour of the balance, reckoning that if Spain of 
itself weighed so well, they could not fail of success 
when the several parts of the monarchy were lumped 
in the same scale. Their surprise was very great, 
when, upon the throwing in of Naples, they saw the 
scale rise, and was greater still when they found that 
Milan and Flanders had the same effect. The truth 
of it is, these parts of the Spanish monarchy are 
rather for ornament than strength. They furnish 
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out vice-royalties for tlie grandees, mid posts of hon- 
our for the noble families ; but in a time of war are 
incumbrances to the main body of the kingdom, and 
leave it naked and exposed by the great number of 
hands they draw from it to their defence. Should 
we, therefore, continue in the possession of what we 
have already made ourselves masters, with such ad- 
ditions as have been mentioned, we should have little 
more than the excrescences of the Spanish monarchy. 
The strength of it will still join itself to Prance, and 
grow the closer to it by its disunion from the rest. 
And in this case, the advantages which must arise to 
that people from their intimate alliance with the 
remaining part of the Spanish dominions, would, in a 
very few years, not only repair all the damages they 
have sustained in the present war, but fill the king- 
dom with more riches than it hath yet had in its 
most flourishing periods. 

The French king hath often entered on several 
expensive projects, on purpose to dissipate the wealth 
that is continually gathering in ins coffers in times 
of peace. He hath employed immense sums on 
architecture, gardening, water-works, painting, sta- 
tuary, and the like, to distribute his treasures among 
his people, as well as to humour his pleasures and 
his ambition ; but if he once engrosses the commerce 
of the Spanish Indies, whatever quantities of gold 
and silver stagnate in his private coffers, there will 
be still enough to carry on the circulation among Id's 
subjects. By this means, in a short space of time 
he may heap up greater wealth than all the princes 
of Europe joined together ; and in the present con- 
stitution of the world, wealth and power are but dif- 
ferent names for the same thing. Let us; therefore 
suppose, that after eight or ten years of peace, he hath 
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a mind to infringe any of his treaties; or invade a 
neighbouring state ; to revive the pretensions of 
Spain upon Portugal, or attempt the taking those 
places which were granted us for our security ; what 
resistance, what opposition can we make to so for- 
midable an enemy ? Should the same alliance rise 
against him that is nowin war with him, what could 
we hope for from it, at a time when the states en- 
gaged in it will be comparatively weakened, and the 
enemy, who is now able to keep "them at a stand, will 
have received so many new accessions of strength? 

But I think it is not to be imagined that in such 
a conjuncture as we here suppose, the same confede- 
rates, or any other of equal force, could be prevailed 
upon to join their arms, and endeavour at the pulling 
down so exorbitant a power. Some might he brought 
into his interests by money, others drawn over by 
fear, and those that are liable to neither of these im- 
pressions, might not think their own interest so much 
concerned as in the present war ; or if any appeared 
in a disposition to enter into such a confederacy, they 
might be crushed separately before they could concert 
measures for their mutual defence. 

The keeping together of the present alliance can 
be ascribed to nothing else hut the clear and evident 
Conviction which every member of it is under, that 
if it should once break without having had its effect, 
they can never hope for another opportunity of re- 
uniting, or of prevailing by all the joint eiforts of 
such an union. Let us therefore agree on this ns a 
fixed rule, and an inviolable maxim, never to lay 
down our arms against France till we have utterly 
disjoined lier from the Spanisli monarchy. Let this 
be the first step of a public treaty, the basis of a 
general peace. 
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Had the present war, indeed, run against us, and 
all our attacks upon the enemy been vain, it might 
look like a degree of frenzy, or a mixture of obstinacy 
and despair, to be determined on so impracticable an 
undertaking. But on the contrary, we have already 
done a great part of our work, and are come within 
view of the end that we have been so long driving 
at. We remain victorious in all the seats of war. 
In Flanders we have got into our bands several open 
countries, rich towns, and fortified places. We have 
driven the enemy out of all his alliances, dispossessed 
him of bis strong bolds, and ruined his allies in Ger- 
many. We have not only recovered what the be- 
ginning of the war had taken from us, but possessed 
ourselves of the kingdom of Naples, the dutcliy of 
Milan, and the avenue of France in Italy. The 
Spanish war hath given us a haven for our ships, 
and the most populous and wealthy province of that 
kingdom. In short, we have taken all the outlying 
parts of the Spanish monarchy, and made impressions 
upon the very heart of it. We have beaten the 
French from all their advanced posts in Europe, and 
driven them into their last entrenchments. One 
vigorous push on all sides, one general assault, will 
force the enemy to cry out for quarter, and surrender 
themselves at discretion. Another Blenheim or 
Ramilles will make the confederates masters of 
their own terms, and arbitrators of a peace. 

But notwithstanding the advantages already gained 
are very considerable if we pursue them, they will 
he of no effect unless we improve them towards the 
carrying of our main point. The enemy staggers ; 
if you follow your blow he falls at your feet,- but if 
you allow him respite, he will recover his strength 
and come upon you with greater fury. We have 
von. m. v 
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given him several repeated wounds, that have en- 
feebled him and brought him low; but they are 
such as time will heal, unless you take advantage 
from his present weakness to redouble your attacks 
upon him. It was a celebrated part in Cmsar’s 
character, and what comes home to our present pur- 
pose, that he thought nothing at all was done, while 
anything remained undone. In short, we have been 
tugging a great while against the stream, and have 
almost weathered our point; a stretch or two more 
ivill do the work ; but if instead of that we slacken 
our arms, and drop our oars, we shall he hurried 
back in a moment to the place from whence we first 
set out. 

After having seen the necessity of an entire sepa- 
ration of the kingdoms of France and Spain, our 
subject naturally leads us into the consideration of 
the most proper means for effecting it- 

We have a great while flattered ourselves with 
the prospect of reducing France to our own terms by 
the want of money among the people, and the exi- 
gences of the public treasury; but have still been 
disappointed by the great sums imported from 
America, and the many new expedients which the 
court hath found, Out for its relief, A long consump- 
tive war is more likely to break the grand alliance 
than disable France from maintaining sufficient 
armies to oppose it. An arbitrary government will 
never want money so long as the people have it; 
and so active a people will always have it, whilst 
they can send what merchandizes they please to 
Mexico and Peru. The French, since their alliance 
with Spain, keep thirty ships in constant motion 
between the western ports of France and the south 
seas of America. The Icing himself is an adventurer 
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ill this traffic, and, besides the share that lie receives 
out of the gains of his 'subjects, has immense sums 
that come directly from it into his own hands. 

We may farther consider, that the French, since 
their abandoning Bavaria and Italy, have very much 
retrenched the expense of the war, and lay out 
among themselves all the money that is consumed 
in it. 

Many are of opinion, that the most probable way 
of bringing France to reason would be by the making 
an attempt upon the Spanish West Indies, and by 
that means to cut oft" all communication with this 
great source of riches, or turn the current of it into 
our own country. This, I must confess, carries so 
promising an appearance, that I would by no means 
discourage the attempt : but at the same time I think 
it should be a collateral project rather than our prin- 
cipal design. Such an undertaking, if well con- 
certed and put into good liunds, would be of infinite 
advantage to the common cause: hut certainly an. 
enterprise that carries in it the fate of Europe, should 
not turn upon the uncertainty of winds and waves, 
and be liable to all the accidents that may befal a 
naval expedition. 

Others there are that have long deceived them- 
selves with the hopes of an insurrection in France, 
and are therefore for laying out all our strength on 
a descent. These, I think, do not enough consider 
the natural love which the gross of mankind have 
for the constitution of their fathers. A man that is 
not enlightened by travel or reflection, grows as Fond 
of arbitrary power, to which he hath been used from 
his infancy, as of cold climates, or barren countries, 
in which he hath been born or bred. Besides, there 
is a kind of sluggish resignation, as well as poorness 
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and degeneracy of spirit, in a state of slavery, that 
we meet with but very few who will be at the pains 
or danger of recovering themselves out of it; as we 
find in history instances of persons who, after their 
prisons have been flung open, and their fetters struck 
off, have chosen rather to languish in their dungeons 
than stake their miserable lives and fortunes upon 
the success of a revolution. I need not instance the 
general fate of descents, the difficulty of supplying 
men and provisions by sea against an enemy that 
hath both at hand, and without which it is impossible 
to secure those conquests that are often made in the 
first onsets of an invasion. For these and other 
reasons I can never approve the nursing up commo- 
tions and insurrections in the enemy’s country, 
which, for want of the necessary support, are likely 
to end in the massacre of our friends, and the ruin 
of their families. 

The only means, therefore, for bringing France to 
our conditions, and what appears to me, in all human 
probability, a sure and infallible expedient, is to 
throw in multitudes upon them, and overpower them 
with numbers. Would the confederacy exert itself 
as much to annoy the enemy as they themselves do 
for their defence, we might boar them down with 
the weight of our armies, and in one summer over- 
set the whole power of France. 

The French monarchy is already exhausted of its 
best and bravest subjects. The flower of the nation 
is consumed in its wars ; the strength of their armies 
consists at present of such as have saved themselves 
by flight from some or other of the victorious con- 
federates, and the only proper persons to recruit 
them are hut the refuse of those who have been 
already picked out for the service. Maresehal de 
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Vnuban, though infinitely partial in his calculations 
of the power of France, reckons that the number of 
its inhabitants was two millions less at the peace of 
Ryswick, than in the beginning of the war that was 
there concluded : and though that war continued 
nine years, and this hath as yet lasted but six, yet 
considering that their armies are more strong and 
numerous ; that there hath been much more action 
in the present war ; and that their losses sustained 
in it have been very extraordinary; we may, by a 
moderate computation, suppose that the present war 
hath not been less prejudicial than the foregoing one 
in the ravage which it hath made among the people. 
There is in France so great a disproportion between 
the number of males and females ; and, among the 
former, between those who are capable of bearing 
arms and such as are too young, sickly, or decrepit 
for tlie service ; and at the same time such vast 
numbers of ecclesiastics, secular, and religious, who 
live upon the labours of others, that when the several 
trades and professions are supplied, you will find 
most of those that are proper for war absolutely 
necessary for filling up the laborious part of life, and 
carrying on the underwork of the nation. They 
have already contributed all their superfluous hands, 
and every new levy they make must be at the ex- 
pense of their farms and vineyards, their manufac- 
tures and commerce. 

On the contrary, the grand alliance have innu- 
merable sources of recruits, not only in Britain, and 
Ireland, the United Provinces and Flanders, but in 
all the populous parts of Germany, that have little 
trade or manufactures, in proportion to the number 
of their inhabitants. We may add, that the French 
have only Switzerland, besides their own country, to 

xi 3 
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recruit in ; and we know the difficulties they meet 
with in getting thence a single regiment: whereas 
the allies have not only the same resource, but may 
be supplied for money from Denmark and other 
neutral states. In short, the confederates may bring 
to the field what forces they please, if they will be 
at the charge of them : but France, let her wealth 
be what it will, must content herself with the pro- 
duct of her own country. 

The French are still in greater straits for supplies 
of horse than men. The breed of their country is 
neither so good nor numerous as what are to be 
found in most of the countries of the allies. They 
had last summer about threescore thousand in their 
several armies, and could not, perhaps, biing into 
the field thirty thousand more, if they were disposed 
to make such an augmentation. 

The French horse are not only few hut weak in 
comparison of ours. Their cavalry in the battle of 
Blenheim could not sustain the shock of the British 
horse. For this reason our late way of attacking 
their troops sword in hand is very much to the ad- 
vantage of our nation, as our men are more robust, 
and our horses of a stronger make than the French ; 
and in such attacks it is the weight of the forces, 
supposing equal courage and conduct, that will al- 
ways carry it. The English strength turned very 
much to account in our Avars agaihst the French of 
old, when avc used to gall them with our long-boivs, 
at a greater distance than they could shoot their 
arrows ; this advantage Ave lost upon the invention 
of fire-arms, hut by tbe present method our strength 
as Avell as braveiy may again he of use to us in the 
day of battle. 

We have very great encouragement to send what 
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numbers we are able into the field, because our 
generals at present are such as are likely to make 
the best use of them, without throwing them away 
on any fresh attempts or ill-concerted projects. The 
confederate armies have the happiness of being com- 
manded by persons who are esteemed the greatest 
leaders of the present age, and are perhaps equal to 
any that have pieceded them. There is a sort of 
resemblance in their characters, a particular sedate- 
ness in their conversation and behaviour, that quali- 
fies them for counsel, with a great intiepidity and 
resolution that fits them for action. They are all of 
them men of concealed fire, that doth not break out 
with noise and heat in the ordinary circumstances of 
life, but shows itself sufficiently in all great enter- 
prises that require it. It is true, the general upon 
the Rhine hath not had the same occasions as the 
others to signalize himself; but if we consider the 
great vigilance, activity, and courage, with the con- 
summate prudence, and the nice sense of honour 
which appears in that prince’s character, we have 
great reason to hope, that as he purchased the first 
success in the present war, by forcing into tbe service 
of the confederates an army that was raised against 
them in the very heart of the empire, he will give one 
of the finishing strokes to it, and help to conclude 
the great work which lie so happily begun. The 
sudden check that he gave to the French army the 
last campaign, mid the good order lie established in 
that of the Germans, look like happy presages of 
what we may expect from his conduct. I shall not 
pretend to give any character of the generals on the 
, enemy’s side ; but I think we may say this, that in 
the eyes of their own nation they are inferior to 
several that have formerly commanded the French 
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armies. If, then, we have greater numbers than the 
French, and at the same lime better generals, it 
must be our own fault if wo will not reap the fruit 
of such advantages. 

It would be loss of time to explain any farther our 
superiority to the enemy in numbers of men and 
horse. We see plainly that we have the means in 
our hands, and that nothing but the application of 
them is wanting. Let us only consider what use the 
enemy would make of the advantage we have men- 
tioned, if it fell on their side ; and is it not very 
strange that we should not be as active and indus- 
trious for our security, as they would certainly be 
for our destruction ? But before we consider more 
distinctly the method we ought to take in the pro- 
secution of the war, under fhis particular view, let 
us reflect a little upon those we have already taken 
in the course of it for these six years past- 

The allies, after a successful summer, are too apt, 
upon the strength of it, to neglect their preparations 
for the ensuing campaign, while the French leave 
no art nor stratagem untried to All up the empty 
spaces of their armies, and to swell them to an equal 
hulk with those of the confederates. By this means 
our advantage is lost, and the fate of Europe brought 
to a second decision. It is now become an observa- 
tion, that we are to expect a very indifferent year 
after a very successful one. Blenheim was followed 
by a summer that makes no noise in the war. Ra- 
milles, Turin, and Barcelona were the parents of 
our last campaign. So many dreadful blows alarmed 
the enemy, and raised their whole country up in 
arms. Had we on our side made proportionable 
preparations, the war by this time had been brought 
to a happy issue. If, after having gained the great 
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victories of Blenheim and Families, we had made 
the same efforts ns wo should have done had wo lost 
them, the power of France could not have with- 
stood us. 

In the beginning of the winter we usually get 
what intelligence we can of the force which the 
enemy intends to employ in the campaigns of the 
succeeding year, and immediately cast about for a 
sufficient number of troops to face them in the field 
of battle. This, I must confess, would be a good 
method if we were engaged in a defensive war. 
We might maintain our ground with an equal num- 
ber of forces ; but our business is not only to secure 
what we are already in possession of ; we are to 
wrest the whole Spanish monarchy out of the hands 
of the enemy ; and, in order to it, to work our way 
into the heart of his country by dint of arms. We 
should therefore put forth all our stieugth, and, with- 
out having an eye to his preparations, make the 
greatest push that we are able on our own side. 
We are told that the enemy at present thinks of 
raising threescore thousand men For the next sum- 
mer ; if we regulate our levies in that view, we do 
nothing : let us perform our utmost, as they doj and 
we shall overwhelm them with our multitudes. 
We have it in our power at least to be four times as 
strong as the Frqjich ; hut if ten men are in war 
with forty, and the latter detach only an equal num- 
ber to the engagement, what benefit do tliey receive 
from their superiority I 

It seems, therefore, to be the business of the con- 
federates to turn to their advantage their apparent 
odds in men and horse , and by that means to out- 
number the enemy in all rencounters and engage- 
ments. For the same reason it must be for the 
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interest of the allies to seek all opportunities of 
battle, because all losses on the opposite side are 
made up with infinitely more difficulty tlmn on ours; 
besides that, the French do their business by lying 
still, and have no other concern in the war than to 
hold fast what they have already got into their 
hands. 

The miscariiage of the noblest project that ever 
was formed in Europe, can be ascribed to nothing 
else but our want of numbers in the several quarters 
of the war. If our armies on all sides had begun 
to busy and insult the enemy, at the same time 
that the forces marched out of Piedmont, Toulon 
had been at present in the hands of the duke of 
Savoy. But could that prince ever have imagined 
that the French would have been at liberty to de- 
tach whole armies against him? or will it appear 
credible to posterity, that in a war carried on by the 
joint force of so many populous and powerful nations, 
France could send so great a part of its troops to one 
seat of the war, without suffering in any of the rest ? 
Whereas it is well known, that if tlje duke of Savoy 
had continued before Toulon eight days longer, he 
had been attacked by an army of sixty thousand 
men, which was more than double the number of his 
own, and yet the enemy was strong enough every- 
where else to prevent the confederates from making 
any impression upon them. However, let us fall 
into the right measures, and we may hope that the 
stroke is only deferred. The duke of Savoy hath 
secured a passage into Dauphiny, and if the allies 
make such efforts in all parts, as we may reasonably 
expect from them, that prince may still make liim- 
lelf master of the French dominions on the other 
side of the Rhone. 
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There is another part of our conduct which may 
perhaps deserve to he considered. As soon as we 
have agreed with the states-general upon any aug- 
mentation of our forces, wo immediately negotiate 
with some or other of the German princes, who are 
in the same confederacy, to furnish out our quota in 
mercenaries. This may he doubly prejudicial to the 
alliance; first, as it may have an ill influence on 
the resolutions of those princes in the diet of the 
empire, who may be willing to settle as small a 
quota as they can for themselves, that they may 
have more troops to hire out ; and, in the next place, 
as it may hinder them from contributing the whole 
quota which they have settled. This actually hap- 
pened in the last campaign, when we are told the 
Germans excused themselves for their want of troops 
upon the Rhine, as having already put most of their 
forces into the British and Dutch service. Such an 
excuse, indeed, is very unjust, but it would he better 
to give them no occasion of making it ; and on such 
occasions to consider what men are apt to do, as well 
as what they may do with reason. 

It might, therefore, be for our advantage, that all 
the foreign troops in the British pay should be raised 
in neutral countries. Switzerland in particular, if 
timely applied to, might be of great use to us; 
not only in respect of the reinforcements which 
we might draw from thence, hut because such a 
draught of forces would lessen the number of those 
that might otherwise he employed in the French 
service. The bulk of our levies should nevertheless 
be raised in our own country, it being impossible for 
’neutral states to furnish both the British and Dutch 
with a sufficient number of effective men; besides 
that the British soldiers will be more at the disposal 
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of their general, and net with greater vigour under 
the conduct of ono for whom they have so just a 
value, and whom they do not consider only as their 
leader, but as their countryman. We may likewise 
suppose, that the soldiers of a neutral stale, who are 
not animated by any national interest, cannot light 
for pay with the same ardour and alacrity ns men 
that fight for their prince and country, their wives 
and children. 

It may likewise he worth while to consider , 
whether the military genius of the English nation 
may not fall by degrees, and become inferior to that 
of our neighbouring states, if it hath no occasion to 
exert itself. Minds that are altogether set on trade 
and profit, often contract a certain narrowness ( of 
temper, and at length become incapable of great and 
generous resolutions. Should the French ever make 
an unexpected descent upon us, we might want 
soldiers of our own growth to rise up in our defence; 
and might not have time to draw a sufficient number 
of troops to our relief from the remote corners of 
Germany. It is generally said, that if king Charles 
the second had made war upon France in the begin- 
ning of his reign, he might havo conquered it by the 
many veterans which were scattered up and (lawn 
this kingdom, and had been inured to service ill The 
civil wars. It is to he hoped we, shall never have 
such another nursery of soldiers j but if the present 
war gives a more military turn to all other nations 
of Europe, than to our own, it is to be feared we 
may lose in strength what we gain in number. 
We may apply the same consideration neater home. 
>If all our levies are made in Scotland or Ireland! 
may not those two parts of the British monarchy, 
after the disbanding of the present army, he too 
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powerful for tlie rest, in ease of n revolt? though, 
God bo thanked, we are not in any danger of one at 
present. However, as these considerations do not 
concern the more essential part of our design, it is 
sufficient to have mentioned them. 

The sparing of ourselves in so important a con- 
juncture, when we have but this single opportunity 
left for the preserving everything that is precious 
amongst us, is tlie worst sort of management that 
we can possibly fall into. The good husbandry of 
one age may entail an endless expense upon all pos- 
terity. We must venture the sacrificing a part of 
our lives and fortunes at present, if we will effectu- 
ally secure both for the future. The British king- 
dom is so well stocked with people, and so much 
abounds in horse, that we have power enough in our 
own hands, did we make our utmost use of it, to 
humble Prance, and in a campaign or two to put an 
end to the war. 

There is not a more disagreeable thought to the 
people of Great Britain than that of a standing 
army. But if a peace he made before the disunion 
of France and Spain, there are few, perhaps, that 
will ui ot think the maintaining a settled body of nu- 
merous forces indispensable for the safety of our 
country. We have it therefore in our choice, to 
raise such a strong reinforcement of troops ns at 
present may be sufficient, in conjunction with tfio.se 
of the allies, for breaking the strength of the enemy ; 
or, when the peace is concluded, to keep on foot such 
an army as will be necessary for preventing his at- 
tempts upon us. 

It is to be hoped, that those who would he tlie 
most zealous against keeping up a constant body of 

von. ni. x 
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regular troops after a general peace, will the most 
distinguish themselves for the promoting an aug- 
mentation of those which are now on foot ; and by 
that means take care that we shall not stand in 
need of such an expedient. 

We are, indeed, obliged, by the present situation of 
our affairs, to bring more troops into the field than 
we have yet done. As the French are retired within 
their lines, and have collected all their strength into 
a narrow compass, we must have greater numbers to 
charge them in their intrencliments, and force them 
to a battle. We saw, the last campaign, that an 
army of fourscore thousand of the best troops in 
Europe, with the duke of Marlborough at the head 
of them, could do nothing against an enemy that 
were too numerous to he assaulted in their camps, or 
attacked in their strong holds. 

There is another consideration, which deserves our 
utmost attention. We know very well, that there 
is a prince at the head of a powerful army, who may 
give a turn to the war in which we are engaged, if 
he thinks fit to side with either party. I cannot 
presume to guess how far our ministers may be in- 
* formed of his designs : but unless they have very 
strong assurances of his falling in with the grand 
alliance, or not opposing it, they cannot be too cir- 
cumspect and speedy in taking tfeeir precautions 
against any contrary resolution. We shall he un- 
pardonable, if, after such an expense of blood and 
treasure, we leave it in the power of any single prince 
to command a peace, and make us accept what con- 
ditions he thinks fit. It is certain, according to the 
posture of our affairs in the last campaign, this prince 
could have turned the balance on either side ; but it 
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is to be hoped, tlio liberties, of Europe will not depend 
any more on the determination of one man’s will. 

I do not speak this because I think there is any ap- 
pearance of that prince’s uniting himself to France. 
On the contrary, as he hath an extraordinary zeal 
for the reformed religion, and great sentiments of 
honour, I think it is not improbable we should draw 
him over to the confederacy, if we press him to it by 
proper motives. His love for religion, and his sense 
of glory, will both have their effect on a prince who 
hath already distinguished himself by being a patron 
of protestanta, and guarantee of tlio Westphalian 
treaty. And if his interest hath any part in his 
actions, the allies may make him greater offers than 
the French king can do in the present conjuncture. 
There are large extents of dominion in the forfeited 
principalities of the empire ; doubtful successions, 
to which the king of Sweden seems to have very 
just pretensions ; and at the same time a great title 
not yet disposed of, and a seat of war on the Moselle, 
where none of our generals have signalized them- 
selves. It would he presumption to be particular in 
any proposals on such an occasion ; it is enough to 
have shown in general, that there are fair oppor- ' 
tunities, of which the wisdom of the confederates 
may make use. 

Common sens# will direct us, when wo see so war- 
like a prince at the head of so great an army hover- 
ing on the borders of our confederates, either to 
obtain his friendship, or secure ourselves against the 
force of his arms. We are sure, whatever number 
of troops we raiso, wc shall have no hands but what 
will turn to account. Nay, we are certain that ex- 
traordinary funds and augmentations for one or two 
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campaigns may spare us tlio expense of many years, 
and put an end to taxes and levies for a whole age ; 
whereas a long parsimonious war will drain us of 
more men and money, and in the end may prove in- 
effectual. 

There is still a great popular objection, which will 
he made to everything that can be urged on this 
subject. And, indeed, it is such a one as falls so 
much in with the prejudices and little passions of 
the multitude, that when it is turned and set off to 
advantage by ill-designing men, it throw's a damp on 
the public spirit of the nation, and gives a check to 
all generous resolutions for its honour and safety. 
In short, we are to he told, that England contributes 
much more than any other of the allies, and that 
therefore it is not reasonable she should make any 
addition to her present efforts. If this were true 
in fact, I do not see any tolerable colour for such a 
conclusion. Supposing, among a multitude embarked 
in the same vessel, there are several that in the fury 
of a tempest will rather perish than work for their 
jireservation ; would it not be madness in the rest to 
stand idle, and rather choose to sink together than do 
1 more than comes to their share ? Since we are engaged 
in a work so absolutely necessary for our welfare, the 
remissness of our allies should be an argument for us 
to redouble our endeavours rather thgn slacken them. 
If we must govern ourselves by example, let us' 
rather imitate the vigilance and activity of the com- 
mon enemy than the supineness and negligence of 
our friends. 

We have, indeed, a much greater share in the war 
than any other part of the confederacy. The French 
king makes at us directly, keeps a king by him to 
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set over us, and hath very lately augmented the 
salary of his court to let us see how much he hath 
that design at his heart. Few of the nations in war 
with him, should they ever fall into his hands, would 
lose their religion or form of government, or interfere 
at present with him in matters of commerce. The 
Dutch, who are likely to he the greatest losers after 
the Britons, have but little trade to the Levant in 
comparison with ours, have no considerable planta- 
tions or commerce in the West Indies, or any wool- 
len manufactures for Spain ; not to mention the 
strong barrier they have already purchased between 
France and their own country. 

But after all, every nation in the confederacy 
makes the same complaint, and fancies itself the 
greatest sufferer by the war. Indeed, in so common 
a pressure, let the weight be never so equally dis- 
tributed, every one will be most sensible or that part 
which lies on his own shoulders. We furnish, with- 
out dispute, more than any other branch of the al- 
liance : but the question is, whether others do not 
exert themselves in proportion, according to their 
respective strength. The emperor, the king of Prus- 
sia, the elector of Hanover, as well as the states of 
Holland and the duke of Savoy, seem at least to 
come up to us. Idle greatest powers in Germany 
are borrowing money Where they can get it, in order 
to maintain their ’stated quotas, and go through their 
part of the expense ; and if any of the circles have 
been negligent, they have paid for it much more in 
their late contributions than what would have fur- 
nished out their shares in the common charges of the 
war. 

There are others -who will object the poverty of 
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the nation, and the difficulties it would find in fur- 
nishing greater supplies to the war than it doth at 
present. To this we might answer, that if the na- 
tion were really as poor as tins objection makes it, it 
should he nil argument for enforcing rather than 
diminishing our present efforts against France. The 
sinking our taxes for a few years would be only a 
temporary relief, and in a little time occasion far 
greater impositions than those which are now laid 
upon us. Whereas the seasonable expense of part of 
our riches, will not only preserve the rest, but by the 
right use of them procure vast additions to our pre- 
sent stock. It may bo necessary for a person lan- 
guishing under an ill habit of body to lose several 
ounces of blood, notwithstanding it will weaken him 
for a time, in order to put a new ferment into the 
remaining mass, and draw into it fresh supplies. 

But we can by no means make this concession to 
those who so industriously publish the nation’s po- 
verty. Our counliy is not only rich, but abounds in 
wealth much more than any other of the same extent 
in Europe. France, notwithstanding the goodueb.s 
of its climate, the fertility of its soil, the multitude 
of its inhabitants, its convenient harbours, both for 
the ocean and Mediterranean, and its present cor- 
respondence with the West Indies, is not to compare 
with Great Britain in this particular. I shall tran- 
scribe, word for word, the passage of a late celebrated 
French author, which will lay this matter in its full 
light ; and leave the reader to make the counterpart 
of the parallel between the two nations. 

“ According to all the inquiries that I have been 
able to make during several years, in which I have 
applied myself to this sort of remarks, I have oh- 
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served, that about u tenth part of the people of this 
kingdom are reduced to beggary, and are actual beg- 
gars. That among the nine other parts, five are not 
in a condition to give alms or relief to those afore- 
mentioned, being very near reduced themselves to 
the same miserable condition. Of the four other 
remaining parts, three are very uneasy in their cir- 
cumstances, and embanassed with debts and law- 
suits. In the tenth part I reckon the soldiers, 
lawyers, ecclesiastics, merchants, and substantial 
citizens, which cannot make up more than a hundred 
thousand families. And I believe I should not he 
mistaken, if I should say, that there are not above 
ten thousand of these families, who are very much 
at their ease : and if out of these ten thousand, we 
should take the men that are employed in public 
business, with their dependents and adherents, as 
also those whom the king supports by liis bounty, 
with a few merchants, the number of those who 
remain will he surprisingly little.” JD'ume lloyule. 

What a dreadful account is this of nineteen mil- 
lions of people ; for so many the author reckons in 
that kingdom. How can we see such a multitude of 
souls cast under so many subdivisions of misery, 
without reflecting on the absurdity of a form of 
government that sacrifices the ease and happiness of 
so many reasonable beings to the glory of one of 
their fellow-creatures ? But this is not our affair at 
present. 

If we run over the other nations of Europe that 
have any part in the present war, we shall only pass 
through so many different scenes of poverty. Spain, 
Portugal, and Savoy, are reduced to great ex- 
tremities. Germany is exhausted to the last degiee 
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in many parts of it, and in others plundered of all 
she liad left. Holland, indeed, flourishes above the 
rest in wealth and plenty: but if we consider the 
infinite industry and penuriousness of that people, 
the coarseness of their food and raiment, their little 
indulgences of pleasure and excess, it, is no wonder, 
that notwithstanding they furnish ns great taxes as 
their neighbours, they make a better figure under 
them. In a commonwealth there are not so many 
overgrown estates as in monarchies; the wealth of 
the country is so equally distributed, that most of 
the community are at their ease, though few are 
placed in extraordinary points of splendour and mag- 
nificence. But notwithstanding these circumstances 
may very much contribute to the seeming prosperity 
of the United Provinces, we know they are indebted 
many millions more than their whole republic is 
worth; and if we consider the variety of taxes 
and impositions they groan under at a time when 
their private dissensions run high, and some of the 
wealthiest parts of the government refuse to bear 
their share ill the public expense, we shall not 
think the condition of that peoplo so much to 
he envied as some amongst us would willingly repre- 
sent it. 

Nor is Great Britain only rich as she stands in 
comparison with other states, but is really so in her 
own intrinsic wealth. She had nevdr more ships at 
sea, greater quantities of merchandise in her ware- 
houses, larger receipts of customs, or more numerous 
commodities rising out of her manufactures than 
she has at present. In short, she sits in the midst 
of a mighty affluence of all the necessaries and con- 
veniences of life. If our silver and gold diminishes, 
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our public credit continues unimpaired, and if we 
are in want of bullion, it lies in our own power to 
supply ourselves. The old Roman general, when be 
beard bis army complain of thirst, showed them the 
springs and rivers that lay behind the enemy’s camp. 
It is Our own case : the rout of a Spanish army would 
malts us masters of the Indies. 

If prince Eugene Lakes upon him the command of 
the confederate forces in Catalonia, and meets with 
that support from the alliance, which they are capable 
of giving him, we have a fair prospect of reducing 
Spain to the entire obedience of the house of 
Austria. The Silesian fund (to the immortal re- 
putation of those generous patriots -who were con- 
cerned in it) enabled that prince to make a conquest 
of Italy, at a time when our affairs were more 
desperate there, than they are at present in the 
kingdom of Spain. 

When our parliament has done their utmost, 
another public-spirited project of the same nature, 
which the common enemy could not foresee nor 
prepare against, might, in all probability, set king 
Charles upon the throne for which he hath so long 
contended. One pitched battle would determine the 
fate of the Spanish continent. 

Let us, therefore, exert the united strength of our 
whole island, an^ by that means put a now life and 
spirit into the confederates, who have their eyes 
lixed upon us, and will abate or increase their 
preparations according to the example that is set 
them. We see the necessity of an augmentation if 
we intend to bring the enemy to reason, or rescue 
our country from the miseries that may befall it ; 
and we find ourselves in a condition of making such 
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an augmentation as, by the blessing of God, cannot 
but prove effectual. If we carry it on vigorously, 
we shall gain for ourselves and our posterity, a long, 
a glorious, and a lasting peace ; but if we neglect so 
fair an opportunity, we way be willing to employ all 
our hands, and all our treasures, when it will be too 
late ; and shall be tormented with one of the most 
melancholy reflections of an afflicted heart, that it 
was once in our power to have made ourselves and 
our children happy. 
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The whole nation is at present very inquisitive 
after the proceedings in the cause of Goodman Fact, 
plaintiff, and count Tariff, defendant ; as it was 
tried on the eighteenth of June, in the thirteenth 
year of her majesty’s reign, and in the year of the 
Lord 1713. I shall therefore give my countrymen 
a short and faithful account of that whole matter. 
And in order to it, must in the first place premise 
some particulars relating to the person and character 
of the said plaintiff, Goodman Fact. 

Goodman Fact is allowed by everybody to he a 

1 This lunnorous # paper relates to the Tariff, as it is called, 01 
treaty of commerce, declaring the duties of impoit and export, 
■which the mimstiy had agreed to at the peace of Utrecht. A 
hill, which the commons had ordered to he brought in, for the 
confirmation of that treaty, occasioned great debates, and was 
at length thrown out by a small majority. This fale of the 
Tariff* was thought to reflect no small disgiace on the makers of 
the peace, and was matter of great triumph to the whig party. 
See the paiticulars in Burnet, under the year 1713, and in 
TindaVs Continuation, Ilunn. 
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plain-spoken person, and a man of very fow words. 
Tropes arul figures are his aversion. lie affirms 
everything roundly, without any art, rhetoric, or- 
circumlocution. lie is a declared enemy to all kinds 
of ceremony and complaisance. He flatters nobody. 
Yet so great is his natural eloquence, that he cuts 
down the finest orator, and destroys the best con- 
trived argument, as soon as ever be gets himself to 
he heard. He never applies to the passions or pre- 
judices of his audience : when they listen with at- 
tention and honest minds, he never fails of carrying 
his point. He appeared in a suit of English broad- 
cloth, very plain, hut rich. Everything he wore was 
substantial, honest, homespun ware. Ilis cane, in- 
deed, came from the East Indies, and two or three 
little superfluities from Turkey and other parts. It 
is said that he encouraged liimself with a bottle of 
neat port, before he appeared at the trial. He was 
huzzaed into the court by several thousands of 
weavers, clothiers, fullers, dyers, packers, calenders, 
setters, silk-men, spinners, dressers, whitsters, 
winders, mercers, throwsters, sugar-bakers, distil- 
lers, drapers, hosiers, planters, merchants, and fish- 
ermen ; who all unanimously declared, that they 
could not livo above two months longer, if their 
friend Fact did not gain his cause. 

Everybody was overjoyed to hear that the good 
man was come to town. Ho no sooner made his 
appearance in court, but several of his friends fell a 
weeping at the sight of him : for indeed he had not 
been seen there three years before. 

The charge he exhibited against count Tariff was 
drawn up in the following articles : 

I. That the said count had given in false and 
fraudulent reports in the name of the plaintiff. 
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II. That tho said count had tampered with the 
said plaintiff, and made use of many indirect methods 

, to bring him over to his party. 

III. That the said count had wilfully and know- 
ingly traduced the said plaintiff, having misrepre- 
sented him in many cunningly-dovised speeches, as a 
person in the French interest. 

IV. That the said count had averred, in the pre- 
sence of above five hundred persons, that he had 
heard the plaintiff’ speak in derogation of the Portu- 
guese, Spaniards, Italians,' Hollanders, and others ; 
who were the persons whom the said plaintiff had 
always favoured in his discourse, and whom he should 
always continue to favour. 

V. That the said count had given a very disad- 
vantageous relation of three great farms, which had 
long flourished under the care and superintendency 
of the plaintiff. 

VI. That he would have obliged tho owners of 
the said farms to buy up many commodities which 
grew upon their own lands. That be would have 
taken away the labour from the tenants, and put it 
into the hands of strangers. That he would have 
lessened and destroyed the produce of the said 
farms. 

That by tliese, and many other wicked devices, lie 
would have starved many honest day-labourers ; have 
impoverished tfic owner, and have filled his farm 
with beggars, etc. 

VII. That the said count had either sunk or mis- 
laid several hooks, papers, and receipts, by which 
the plaintiff might sooner have found means to vin- 
dicate himself from such calumnies, aspersions^ and 
piisrepresentations. 

In all these particulars Goodman Fact was very 
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short, but pithy : Tor, as I said before, he was a plain, 
homespun man. His yea was yea, and his nay, nay. 
lie lmd farther so much of the cpiaker in him, that 
he never swore, but liis affirmation was as valid as 
another’s oath. 

It was observed, that count Tari If endeavoured to 
browbeat the plaintiff all the while he was speaking. 
But though he was not so impudent as the count, ho 
was every whit as sturdy •, and when it came to the 
count’s turn to speak, old Fact so stared him in the 
face, after his plain, downiiglit way, that the count 
was very often struck dumb, and forced to hold his 
tongue in the middle of his discourse. 

Mora witnesses appeared on this occasion to attest 
Goodman Fact’s veracity than ever were seen in a 
court of justice. His cause was pleaded by the 
ablest men in the kingdom ; among whom was a 
gentleman of Suffolk 2 , who did him signal service. 

Count Tariff appeared just the reverse of Good* 
man Fact. He was dressed in a fine brocade waist- 
coat, curiously embroidered with flower-de-luces, 
lie wore also a broad-brimmed hat, a shoulder-knot, 
and a pair of silver-clocked stockings. His speeches 
were accompanied with much gesture and grimace. 
He abounded in empty phrases, superficial flourishes, 
violent assertions, and feeble proofs. To bo brief, 
he had all the French assurance, cunning, and volu- 
bility of tongue ; and would most certainly have 
carried his cause, had lie dealt with any one antago- 
nist in the world besides Goodman Fact. 

The count being called upon to answer to the 
charge which had been made against him, did it 
after a manner peculiar to the family of the Tariffs, 
viz. by railing and calling names. 

2 Sir Thomas Hanmei . 
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He, in tlie first place, accuser! Iris adversary of 
socmdalum magvatim, and of speaking against liis 
.superiors with sauciness and contempt. As the 
plain good man was not of a make to have any 
friends at court, ho was a little startled at this accu- 
sation, till at length he made it appear, that it 
was impossible for any of his family to bo either 
saucy or cringing ; for that their character was, 
above all others in the world, to do what was ren 
quired of them by tlie court, that is, “ To speak the 
truth, and nothing but the truth.” 

The count in the next place assured the court, 
that his antagonist had taken upon him a wrong 
name, having curtailed it of two or three letters; for 
that in reality his name was not Fact, hut Faction. 
The count was so pleased with this conceit, that for 
an hour together he repeated it in every sentence ; 
calling his antagonist’s assertions the veports of fac- 
tion ; his friends, the sons of faction ; the testi- 
monies of his witnesses, the dictates of faction : nay, 
with such a degree of impudence did he push this 
matter, that when he heard the cries of above a 
million of people begging for their bread, he termed 
the prayers and importunities of such a starving 
multitude, the clamours of faction. 

As soon as the count was driven out of this de- 
vice, he aifirmod roundly in the court, that Fact was 
not an Englishnuin by birth, but that he was of 
Dutch extraction, and born in Holland. In conse- 
quence of this assertion, he began to rally the poor 
plaintiff, under tho title of Mynheer Van Fact; 
which took pretty well with the simpletons of his 
party, hut the men of sense did not think the jest 
worth all their lands and tenements. 

When the count had finished his speech, he de- 
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sired leave to call in his witnesses, which was 
granted : when immediately there came to the bur tv 
man with a hat drawn over his eyes in such a- 
manner that it was impossible to see his face. He 
spoke in the spirit, nay, in the very language of the 
count, repeated his arguments, and confirmed his 
assertions. Being asked liis name, he said the world 
called him Mercator ’ 1 j hut as for his true name, his 
age, his lineage, his religion, his place of abode, they 
were particulars which, for certain reasons, he was 
obliged to conceal. The court found him such a 
false, shufiliug, prevaricating rascal, that they'set 
him aside, as a person unqualified to give his testi- 
mony in a court of justice ; advising him at the same 
time, as he tendered his ears, to forbear uttering 
such notorious falsehoods as he had then published. 
The witness, however, persisted irr his contumacy, 
telling them lie was very sorry to find, that notwith- 
standing what Ire had said, they were resolved to be 
as arrant fools as all their forefathers lrad been for a 
hundred years before them. 

There came up another witness 4 , who spoke muelr 
to the reputation of count Tariff. Tlris was a tall, 
black, blustering person, dressed in a Spanish habit, 
with a plume of feathers on his head, a golillio about 
his neck, and a long Toledo sticking out by his 
side ; his garments were so eoveml^with tinsel and 

4 A ministerial paper, so railed, written by Daniel do Too, 
in vindication of the licaty of comma cq. 

4 By this witness, is meant the Assiento contract, or grant, 
made by the king of Spain, foi llio inipoilation of negioes into 
his American dominions, to the South-sea company , the sup- 
posed. benefits of whicli contiact, being part of the tioaty ol 
cammeice, were much insisted upon by the ministerial ad- 
vocates. Hurd. 
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spangles, that at a distance he seemed to be made 
up of silver and gold. He called himself Bon 
■Assi'cnto, and mentioned several nations that had 
sought his friendship ; but declared that ho had been 
gained over by the count, and that he was come into 
these parts to enrich everyone that lieai d him, The 
court was at first very well pleased with his figure, 
and the promises he made them ; but upon exami- 
nation found him a true Spaniard : nothing but show 
and beggary. For it was fully proved, that notwith- 
standing the hoasts and appearance which lie made, 
he "was not worth a groat : nay, that upon casting 
up his annual expenses, with the debts and encum- 
brances which lay upon his estate, lie was worse than 
nothing. 

There appeared another witness in favour of the 
count, who spoke with so much violence and 
warmth, that the court begun to listen to him very 
attentively; till, upon hearing his name, they found 
he was a notorious knight of the post, being kept in 
pay, to give ids testimony on all occasions where 
it was wanted'. This was the Examiner 6 ; a person 
who had abused almost eveiy man in England, that 
deserved well of his countiy. lie called Goodman 
Fact a liar, a seditious person, a traitor, and a rebel; 
and so much incensed the honest man, that he would 
certainly have knocked him down if lie could have 
come at him. It was allowed by everybody, that 
so foul-moullicd a witness never appeared in any 
cause. Seeing several persons of great eminence, 
who had maintained the cause of Goodman Fact, he 
called them idiots, blockheads, villains, knaves, infi- 
dels, atheists, apostates, fiends, and devils; never 


6 The political periodical of that name. 
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did man show so much eloquence in ribaldry, The 
court was at length so justly provoked with tins 
fellow's behaviour , who spared no ago, nor sex, nor ' 
profession, which had shown any friendship or incli- 
nation for the plaintiff, that several began to whisper 
to one another, it was high time to bring him to 
punishment. But the witness, overhearing the word 
pillory repeated twice or thrice, slunk away privately, 
and hid himself among the people. 

After a full hearing on both sides, count Tariff 
was cast, and Goodman Fact got his cause ; hut jhe 
court sitting late, did not think it fit, at that time, to 
give him costs, or, indeed, to enter into that matter. 
The honest man immediately retired, after having 
assured his friends, that at any time when the count 
should appear on the like occasion, he would under- 
take their defence, and come to their assistance, if 
they would be at the pains to find him out. 

It is incredible how general a joy Goodman Fact's 
success created in the city of London; there was 
nothing to be seen or heard the next day, hut 
shaking of hands, congratulations, reflations on the 
danger they had escaped, and gratitude to those who 
had delivered them from it. 

The night concluded with balls, bonfires, ringing 
of bells, and the like public demonstrations of joy. 


END OP THE THIHD VOLUME. 
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